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CLERICAL DEPORTMENT. 


“Testimonium perhibentibus sicut tu ambulas.” 
(III Ioan. 3:3.) 


N his English biography of St. Charles Borromeo, Card- 
inal Manning, the founder of the Oblates of St. Charles, 
and the author of The Eternal Priesthood (1883), lays especial] 
stress upon the saint’s care and methods of training clerics in 
the seminary. The results of this training will impress the 


modern visitor to Milan if he chances to have intercourse with 
the local clergy, and even in their outward appearance it 
becomes evident that the preparatory education of ecclesias- 
tics in the Seminary of Arona was carried out to the letter 
as embodying the rules and provisions made after careful 
deliberation. From it came a body of secular priests who 
within a single generation raised the religious conduct of the 
Milanese people to a high plane which made their diocese the 
admiration and model of the pastoral clergy throughout 
Lombardy. 
I. 


The fundamental principles governing the regulations which 
guided the conduct in the seminary may be summed up under 
four distinct heads as follows: 


1. A definite rule marking the daily duty of the student 
in a way which permits no excuse for deliberate trans- 
gression. 

2. Exclusion of all forms of self-indulgence calculated 
to lessen the sense of personal responsibility, in conversa- 
tion, at meals, during recreations. 
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The directions insisted upon in this latter measure were in- 
tended to develop the habit of self-control, and implied a cer- 
tain degree of mortification. They gave rise at first, says our 
biographer, to the impression that the seminary “was like a 
prison and that the health of the students was endangered by 
the severity of the rules”. Ina very short time this prejudice 
passed, and gave place to a certain respect, even among the 
opulent and the nobility who became desirous of having their 
sons enlisted in the ranks of clerics. Within a few years “the 
number of applicants to the seminary became so great that 
admittance had to be refused to many”’. 

A third feature of note in the legislation for the training 
of the young clerics was that which secured the management 
of the institution. It concerned the government by the faculty, 
including the rector, the disciplinarian, professors, spiritual 
directors, as well as the temporal administration and domestic 
service. The students were to be separated not only from all 
vulgarizing contact for the time with secular persons, but 
from interests and attractions that might divert, if not also 
endanger their vocation. Their attention was to be concen- 
trated on the one thing for which they had entered the clerical 
school to devote their energies of mind, heart and body to 
training in priestly perfection for the rest of their lives. Hence 
the demand on the part of the superiors— 

3. To give their personal, continuous attention and 
assistance to the activities of the seminarists both as a body 
and in their individual conduct, in a way which made 
direction and correction obligatory on the conscience of 
every superior who was expected to give his vote in favor 
of the applicant for ordination. 

This personal responsibility was shared by St. Charles as 
Cardinal to such an extent that he visited the seminary regu- 
larly several times during the scholastic year, remaining no 
less than two weeks at a time, during which he saw each stu- 
dent, conversed with him intimately about his past, his family, 
his studies, difficulties and associations, not only within but 
outside the seminary. 

An instance of the care with which he followed and studied 
the manners and character of the young clerics whom he was 
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to ordain to the priesthood is mentioned by his biographer. 
It may provoke a smile among the supercilious, though it was 
justified by the events attesting the correctness of the Card- 
inal’s judgment. He had noticed a certain slovenliness in the 
manner of walking on the part of some students which seemed 
habitual and indicative of want of self-restraint. Inquiry into 
their conduct revealed defects confirming his belief that they 
lacked the priestly vocation, although not guilty of serious or 
immoral blemish. They were eventually dismissed for evi- 
dently sound reasons. 

Despite this seeming severity the Cardinal made it a fixed 
rule that: 


4. The superiors without exception were to exercise 
generous charity toward all delinquents, even when they 
had to be dismissed. 


Some of the salient features in the constitutions drawn up 
and published, both in diocesan synod and separately for the 
clergy who, as governors and professors in the seminary or as 
pastors preparing students for admission to the institution 
became responsible for the students’ deportment, seem at first 
sight over-severe and out of harmony with the spirit of modern 
educational freedom. Their value in the training for the 
priesthood of all time demands nevertheless thoughtful ex- 
amination. 


ii. 


The spirit of religious independence among all classes of 
people at the beginning of the sixteenth century is clearly 
indicated by the Lutheran revolt and the humanistic freedom 
in the schools. The Council of Trent was meant to counteract 
and correct this tendency, termed progressive civilization, 
which led eventually to sheer rationlism and the lowering of 
moral and religious standards. Hence when we apply the 
true reform of the Council of Trent the question arises: In 
what and how far do modern conditions differ from the Re- 
formation period? 

Confining our inquiry to American advance in religion, it 
will be generally admitted that there has been an unusual 
growth of the Catholic Church, notably in the manifestation of 
material extension. In the secular field however we meet 
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the popular return to the ethical cult of paganism advocat- 
ing education based on purely intellectual and mechanical 
principles which ignore or deny the spiritual teaching of Chris- 
tianity. The latter phase is shown in the advocacy of our 
public-school system. The contrast is pointed out by European 
students of religious conditions in the United States. They 
marvel at our progress, as shown in the rearing of magnificent 
churches, schools, Catholic social recreation centres, and the 
like. By many critics we are regarded as representatives of 
the “brick or stone age”’ in the history of modern Catholicity. 
What puzzles some cbservers by no means unsympathetic other- 
wise is the fact that we are making very few converts. The 
influx of Catholic immigrants nominally attached to the Church 
is in no proportion to the defections among the middle class 
whose chief aim is to advance their material interests. They 
largely object to the financial methods of supporting Catholic 
institutions deemed necessary in the United States, and un- 
known in the old countries where the generosity of their fore- 
fathers built magnificent churches and provided benefices for 
the carrying on of religious worship. 

The hope of lessening the dangers arising from excessive 
devotion to the material interests of religious growth lies in 
the future training of our clergy. That the bishops are fully 
alive to this fact appears from the zeal manifested for the up- 
building and development cf clerical seminaries in the dioceses 
of the United States. Magnificent buildings and reports of 
increasing numbers of applicants outrival anything hitherto 
known in the history of the Church. The generosity and 
wealth of Catholics are called upon to contribute, and the re- 
sponse appears equal to the demand. The outlook is accord- 
ingly promising, for no one doubts the power of money for 
good under the Providence of God, so that the increase of 
missionaries in numbers may advance religion. By supplying 
material resources and numbers of candidates we therefcre 
act in accord with the dictates of reason and faith. 

But the question obtrudes itself whether or not this kind of 
success which we deem progress is all that is needed. Is there 
any likely danger in our concentrated devotion to material up- 
building and counting of heads, that “succedentibus prosperis 
praepositus oblitus sit interpretis sui”. The doubt is prompted 
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by the practical experience of an old missionary whom the 
writer met on a recent journey. He mentioned what he saw 
and heard in one of our leading seminaries during a casual 
visit, in company with a priest whose position in the diocese 
betokened excellent qualities of mind and heart. In a dis- 
cussion regarding the assumed progress of clerical education 
manifested by the prosperous condition of the seminary under 
the guidance of the Ordinary he was surprised to hear an 
honored alumnus of the institution express serious regret over 
the marked changes in the spirit of local discipline during late 
years in his ecclesiastical Alma Mater. This is not the place 
to enter into details nor to seek for the immediate causes of a 
criticism which came from a sincere and loyal observer. The 
defect which he marked might not be due to personal de- 
ficiency in the management of the institution on the part of the 
responsible clerical heads, but rather to that general lowering 
of respect for spiritual and civil authority brought about by 
the excesses of the great war. What struck the visitor was the 
remark of the priest that he should never, while this present 
discipline continued, permit a young boy under his care to 
enter the diocesan seminary. Subsequent conversations with 
other unquestionably edifying and well informed priests, and 
indeed with some of the senior students of the institution, con- 
firmed the impression. It was plain that if the spirit of St. 
Charles were applied as a standard of efficiency in seminary 
education radical changes in administration and the character 
of candidates to be admitted would be deemed an essential 
measure of reform. 


HI. 


To understand the attitude of the Church as represented by 
the legislation of the Council of Trent on the subject of eccle- 
siastical training in the seminary for its students it is necessary 
to recall here the regulations which St. Charles formulated 
on the subject of clerical deportment. The Acts of the Coun- 
cil of Milan go into minute detail regarding the local appoint- 
ments, direction, studies and administration of the institution. 
An important section of the Acta treats of the duties of the 
seminarists under the caption: ‘‘Quae ad Clericos Seminarii 
pertinent’. In seven chapters the topics of spiritual exercises, 
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discipline, studies, dress and deportment in and outside the 
house are treated in clear and definite terms. Here are some of 
the regulations, which are equally applicable to modern cleri- 
cal life, whether in America or in Italy. 

The part entitled ‘“ Quae ad Clericos Seminarii pertinent”’ 
outlines in the first chapter the motives which must uniformly 
and exclusively actuate the seminarist. These consist in the 
desire to prepare himself for the sacred offices of the priestly 
life by earnest cultivation of piety and knowledge. The 
former, says the saint, is by far the more essential of the two. 
Next follows a chapter on the exercises of prayer; and the 
practice of habitual modesty, government of the tongue, and 
that mutual service which is the mark of Christian charity. 
Besides the references to ecclesiastical studies, notably that of 
the Latin tongue as the liturgical language of the Church and 
the medium of exact expression of thought, there is a separate 
chapter entitled “De Vestitu’”’ and “De Praestandis cum 
Clerici Domo exeunt”’. 

The sections just mentioned are of special significance in 
view of the growing habit in modern life tending toward 
frivolity and haste in outward deportment. Recent writers 
on morals frequently insist on lack of old-time reverence and 
precipitancy or want of deliberateness in speech and movement 
as being the two most striking phenomena of national degen- 
eration in America. In counteracting these current defects 
lies the crucial test of the efficiency of true education, notably 
among those who are to become the guides or our people in the 
ways of religious leading. In his masterly novel, Luke 
Delmege, Canon Sheehan pictures a country parish whose 
young people bore the signet of such admirable devotion and 
intelligence as to strike the priest as unusual, even amid the 
traditional reverence of the Irish people for their clergy. He 
found the answer in the person of the local schoolmaster, a 
sensitively refined person whom circumstances had brought 
to associate himself as a teacher with the humble and lovable 
parish priest of the place. Let me quote the passage, for it 
entails an experience which is worth imitating as well as 
pondering. 
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Luke had noticed with mixed feelings of pleasure and surprise 
that the village children were totally unlike in demeanor and conduct 
and methods of expression to any children of whom he had hitherto 
had experience. It was suddenly revealed to him that the respectful, 
subdued attitude, their reverence in church, their brisk politeness and 
attention to the aged and infirm, were very unlike the rampant and 
reckless boisterousness of youth. One day he came into the school 
at an unexpected time and heard the master, a grave man of middle 
years, saying to the children: 

““Reverence is the secret of all religion and happiness. Without 
reverence there is no faith, nor hope, nor love. Reverence is the 
motive of each of the Commandments of Sinai—reverence of God, 
reverence of our neighbor, reverence of ourselves. Humility is 
founded on it. Piety is served by it. Purity finds in it its shield 
and buckler. Reverence for God and all that is associated with 
Him, His ministers, His temple, His services—that is religion. 
Reverence for our neighbor, his goods, his person—that is honesty. 
Reverence for ourselves — clean bodies and pure souls —that is 
chastity.” (Chapt. xxxvi.) 


Here we have a key to the efficient work to be done in the 
seminary. But reverence is closely associated with and shown 
in outward deportment. The very title with which we address 
the priest forbids the notion of levity, haste, noisiness. A 
recent authority in the practical study of psychology develops 
the subject of how we may detect a man’s habits of mind and 
heart from his gait or walk.” The theory is not new, but it 
has become, like other branches of our psychological study, 
the subject of minute analysis. It reveals what one is uncon- 
sciously made aware of in observing a person’s motions, ges- 
tures and walk, with a certain assurance easily verified by 
ordinary tests. The conclusion is that the habitual hastiness 
of youth in walking, acting and speech after the period of 
boyhood is passed, indicates want of thoughtfulness and de- 
liberation and seriousness essential for a priest’s leadership 
in his pastoral functions. Where this defect is due to natural 
excitability of temperament or disposition it does not neces- 
sarily indicate absence of vocation to the clerical state. It 
suggests nevertheless the likelihood of failure. The Iscariot 
who had been admitted to the first theological seminary 


2“ Wie du gehst so bist du.” Von Dr. Nikolas Aranyosi. Deutsche Zukunft, 
15 September, 1927. 
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founded by our Lord is a pertinent example of a vocation 
without the discipline of self-restraint. 

What is here said of outward clerical deportment applies 
also, according to the principles laid down by St. Charles, to 
the use of speech. A clamorous, loud, unrestrained habit of 
shouting, laughing or whistling, which invariably attaches to 
the vulgar class, and is never approved in the conduct of the 
true gentleman, arises in the last analysis from want of delicacy 
and respect for one’s fellowmen. Nerves are not always a 
result of disease, but often a cause of it. To ignore the feel- 
ings of sensitive natures or of the aged, infirm and tired, is a 
kind of brutality never associated with apostolic refinement, 
nor with that protective sense of a father which we look for in 
the heart and conduct of the priest. 

FRA ARMINIO. 


THE SOCIAL CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN.’ 


¢¢ A LL the great works of charity in England,” wrote Card- 
inal Manning, “have had their beginning out of the 
Catholic Church, for example, the abolition of the slave-trade 
and of slavery ; and the persevering protest of the Anti-Slavery 
Society. Not a Catholic name, so far as I know, shared in 
this. France, Portugal, and Brazil have been secretly or 
openly slave-trading, or, till even now, slave-holding. 

“The whole temperance movement; it was a Quaker who 
made Father Matthew a total abstainer. Catholic Ireland 
and the Catholics of England, until now, have done little for 
temperance. The Anglican and Dissenting ministers are far 
more numerously Total Abstainers than our priests. 

“The Act of Parliament to protect animals from cruelty was 
carried by a non-Catholic Irishman. The Anti-Vivisection 
Acts also. Both are derided to my knowledge among Cath- 
olics. The Acts to protect children from cruelty were the work 
of Dissenters. On these three societies there is hardly a Cath- 
olic name. On the last, mine was for long the only one. 

“So again in the uprising against the horrible depravity 
that destroys young girls—multitudes of ours—I was literally 


1 The Social Catholic Movement in Great Britain, by Georgiana Putnam Mc- 
Entee, Ph.D.; New York, The Macmillan Co.; 1927; 12mo, pp. x, 310. 
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denounced by Catholics, not one came forward. If it was ill 
done, why did nobody try to mend it? 

“T might go on. There are endless works for the protection 
of shop assistants, over-worked railway and train men, women 
and children ground down by sweaters, and driven by starva- 
tion wages upon the streets. Not one of the works in their 
behalf was started by us, hardly a Catholic name is to be found 
on their reports. Surely we are in the sacristy. 

“Tt is not that our Catholics deliberately refuse, but partly 
they do not take the pains to know, partly they are prejudiced. 
‘Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?’ Partly they are 
suspicious, ‘who knows it is not a preselytizing affair?’ And 
finally they live on easily, unconscious that Lazarus lies at 
their door full of sores.”’ * 

It is good to recall these caustic words of this outstanding 
ultramontane Cardinal, because they are a great encourage- 
ment in two ways. 

For one thing, those Catholics who are ahead of the present 
day in advocating certain reforms, as Manning was ahead of 
his time, can take comfort to themselves in remembering that 
he did not escape the criticism of the 100% Catholics of the 
Victorian Age. From the days of Christ and St. Paul, we have 
always had these Catholic obstructionists who do nothing them- 
selves, but who criticize the efforts of others. If Manning, 
a Cardinal, and the great advocate of Papal Infallibility, was 
literally denounced, as he tells us himself, how can lesser per- 
sonages who have not had the opportunity of membership in the 
Vatican Council to proclaim their loyalty, hope to avoid this 
fate? The far-seeing Catholics of each age simply have to 
bear as patiently as they can this petty persecution. 

Moreover, Manning’s words are encouraging in the light 
of what has subsequently happened. Some of the things for 
which he was denounced have became such commonplaces 
among Catholics that the man who opposed them to-day would 
probably be denounced by our present self-constituted guar- 
dians of the Catholic faith and tradition. And considerable 
of the apathy of which Manning justly complained has been 
thrown off. There has developed among the Catholics of 


? From Manning’s Journal, August 1, 1890. Quoted by Purcell, Life of Car- 
dinal Manning, vol. II, p. 871. 
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Great Britain what may really be called a social movement. 
It is big enough to deserve the three hundred pages Dr. 
McEntee devotes to it, and her record makes fascinating read- 
ing for anyone at all interested in this phase of Catholic history. 

As Dr. McEntee points out, there was a reason for a lack 
of such a social movement among Catholics before the time of 
Cardinal Manning. At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Catholics of Great Britain were a despised minority. 
It has been estimated that they were considerably less than the 
Volstead percentage of the total population of England. And 
this mere handful in a total population of about 15,000,000, was 
entirely without political, financial, or social influence. They 
could not vote; the universities were barred to them; and they 
were practically buried. Newman has very graphically de- 
scribed the sort of hidden, furtive, timorous existence they led, 
a gens lucifuga. 

Up to the time of Catholic Emancipation in 1829, the Eng- 
lish Catholics, even had they felt so inclined, could have had 
but little effect upon the course of social reform. And the 
need of reform was not brought home to them in any very inti- 
mate way. What Catholics there were, were mostly remnants 
of the country families living upon ancestral estates. They 
had not yet been swept into the vortex of the Industrial Revo- 
lution. 

It was only natural, too, that for a generation after Cath- 
olic Emancipation, the ecclesiastical leaders should be busy 
about many other things. Churches had to be built, priests 
supplied, religious controversy engaged in. The old Cath- 
olics had to be given a new spirit, and this could be done prin- 
cipally through the medium of such intellectual activities as 
Cardinal Wiseman so ably led. And as the brilliant con- 
verts to Catholicism, from Newman and George Ward down, 
had come into the Church through the path of doctrinal study, 
they were simply following their original bent in continuing 
this form of intellectual exercise. 

But by the time Manning became Archbishop of West- 
minster, some of the rough work of building had been done, 
and the great Irish immigration following the famine of 1848 
had brought Catholics face to face with the problems of poverty 
in “ Darkest England”. When scores of thousands of Cath- 
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olics were living in slums, were underpaid and overworked in 
the factories, then housing legislation, and factory laws, and 
trade unions came close home. Something had to be done, 
or else these poor Catholics would become hopelessly sub- 
merged. They would be lost to the Church forever. 

Nothing in Manning’s previous career, either as an Anglican 
or as a Catholic, would have led one to suspect the enthusiasm 
and the insight with which he threw himself into these prob- 
lems. But Manning was a real pastor, a shepherd of his 
people, and he was a determined realist. No desire on his 
part, no pressure from others, could make him sink his energies, 
and the energies of Catholics, in building a cathedral when 
these living temples of the Holy Ghost were going to rack and 
ruin. In spite of criticism and opposition from within and 
without, Manning entered the fight to give the poor a square 
deal in England. 

But it was not only Manning’s sympathy for the poor, and 
his conviction that grinding poverty, with all its accompanying 
evils in industrial life, can crush out religion as effectively as 
riches, that urged him into the struggle for social reform. 
As a far-seeing ecclesiastical statesman, he sensed the develop- 
ment of democracy. ‘Catholics cannot meet without being 
forced into the time spirit,” he wrote. ‘We do not live in an 
exhausted receiver. There is no zone of calms for us. We 
are in the modern world—in the trade winds of the nineteenth 
century—and we must brace ourselves to lay hold of the world 
as it grapples with us.” ® 

Manning’s idea was that one of the best pieces of apologetics 
for the Church was the apology of works, and that the wisest 
way of building for the future was for Catholics to be thor- 
oughly informed on economic and social problems, and to do 
everything possible to help in their solution. 

Carrying out this policy, Manning belonged to innumerable 
societies, spoke to all sorts of gatherings on social questions, 
and wrote prolifically in both Catholic and non-Catholic jour- 
nals. Cardinal Manning advocated strongly the right to asso- 
ciate in trade unions, the right to work, a living wage, and the 
obligation on the part of society corresponding to these rights. 


3“ The Subjects Proper to the Academia” in Manning, editor, Essays on 
Religion and Literature, vol. I, pp. 48, 49; quoted page 21. 
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The most dramatic exhibition of his interest in social re- 
form was his intervention in the London dock strike of 1889. 
He gave himself unreservedly to effecting a reasonable settle- 
ment, and it is significant of the confidence the workers had 
in him that they carried his picture on a banner in procession 
side by side with that of Karl Marx. No wonder that Card- 
inal Capecelatro wrote of him: “ And in Europe I know none 
among Catholic Socialists (let the name be permitted me) 
braver than my late beloved friend, Cardinal Manning, a 
social student fearless in speculation, effective in enterprise 
... Manning. . . did not hesitate to put himself at the head 
of Christian ‘Socialism ’.”’ * 

Looking back on that era now, one may reasonably think that 
Manning accomplished more for the Catholic Church by his 
vigorous social policy than all the doctrinal controversy of the 
time. When Manning died, the London Times expressed the 
opinion that he “had for years exercised an influence on Eng- 
lish life such as had been possessed by no other Catholic eccles- 
iastic since the Protestant Reformation.” Some years after- 
ward” Cardinal Gibbons compared him to a great figure in 
medieval history, Cardinal Stephen Langton, who, like him, 
had fought the battle of the people”’. 

If no such dramatic and vivid figure as Manning in the dock 
strike stands out after his time, yet English Catholics can be 
proud of quite an array of names. There has been no great 
ecclesiastical leader, it is true, but Devas, Belloc, Chesterton, 
Father Vincent McNabb, the Dominican, and Father Charles 
Plater, the Jesuit, have worked tirelessly and successfully to 
leaven the mass of Catholic thought, to create a Catholic social 
conscience. 

Dr. McEntee traces the relation of Catholic thought in Eng- 
land to Socialism, Communism, Guild Socialism, and the Labor 
Party. Naturally, perhaps, Socialism came in for consider- 
able criticism at the hands of Catholics. But even when 
Socialism was more of a vital question than it is to-day, Father 
John Ashton, a Jesuit, could write: “May we. . . be Catholic 
Socialists and join any of the various Socialist bodies in the 
country? Certainly by doing so we shall not become heretics, 


4 Christ, the Church, and Man, p. 73. 
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which means that we shall continue to remain in communion 
with the other Catholics throughout the world. Also, I am 
free to admit that there have been good Catholics who called 
themselves Socialists” (p. 108). 

On the whole, the English Catholics remained rather sane 
on the involved question of Socialism. Quite generally, they 
admitted that the Socialism with which they were in con- 
tact in England had not been condemned by the Church, and so 
they based their opposition upon other, and perfectly reason- 
able grounds. In the long run, such opposition was likely to 
be more successful than making it purely religious. 

However, there were hotheaded heresy hunters among them 
who thought that this was compromising with error. Their 
opposition to the policy of the Catholic Social Guild on the 
question of Socialism was so serious, according to Father 
Martindale, that “‘ Father Plater collected opinions of theolo- 
gians, whom IJ naturally leave anonymous. . . . These author- 
ities considered that historically Pius and Leo had intended 
to condemn that universal and absolute socialist communism 
which seeks to suppress all private property as being wrong, 
or at least anti-social in itself. . . . If, then, it were asked if 
Leo condemned a form of social reform which admitted in- 
dividual property in all save capitalist instruments of produc- 
tion, it would have to be said that historically he did not.” ° 

It was inevitable that the growing social conscience of 
Catholics, and the scattered thinkers among Catholics, should 
finally strive for some sort of organization. The immediate 
launching of it was due to the energetic Father Plater. For 
a number of years he had been intensely interested in social 
questions. ‘‘ The first steps in the formation of the Guild were 
taken at the annual conference of the Catholic Truth Society, 
which was held in Manchester in 1909. There Father Plater 
came in contact with those kindred spirits whose collaboration 
not only gave the Guild its initial momentum, but assured its 
continued success” (p. 174). Monsignor Henry Parkinson was 
the first president. 

The aim of the founders of the Catholic Social Guild was 
to educate Catholics in social questions, leaving to the indivi- 


5 Charles Dominic Plater, S.J., by C. C. Martindale, p. 291. 
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dual a practical application of sound principles to concrete 
cases. This education has been carried on in a great variety 
of ways. There has been the production and distribution of 
literature, from unpretentious pamphlets to sizeable books. 
A monthly magazine, called the Social Democrat, is published, 
and a Year Book that is a mine of information on social ques- 
tions and Catholic action. 

For organized effort, however, the study clubs are probably 
the most important effort of the Catholic Social Guild. There 
are scores of such clubs, of a dozen or more members, devoting 
themselves under guidance to the systematic study of social 
problems. Such clubs are in themselves a fertile field for the 
circulation of literature. In the aggregate, their leavening 
influence must be tremendous. For naturally it is not only the 
members themselves who are affected, but all with whom they 
come in contact, and to whom they pass on views learned in the 
club. 

An even more pretentious effort than the study clubs, per- 
haps, is the Catholic Workers’ College, at Oxford. This col- 
lege is modeled to some extent on Ruskin College for Workers, 
and aims to train a few leaders who will afterward direct the 
thought of thousands of others. Unfortunately, it is sadly 
hampered for money, and at any one time has only a few dozen 
students. 

The Catholic Social Guild’s activity in the way of publica- 
tions and teaching was bound to raise the question of the 
Guild’s authority. The actual leaders of the Guild made it 
quite clear that the organization was unofficial. The Guild, 
they said, had no authority to speak for the Church, or to 
commit Catholics to any of its views. 

But there are always a number of people who are eager to 
enlist the Church in favor of their particular schemes. They 
are so thoroughly interested in propagating these views that 
they come to identify their attitude with divine revelation. 
Very naively they imagine that one of the strongest weapons 
they can use to propagate their opinions is the authority of the 
Church. By the accusation of heresy, they wish to club other 
Catholics into agreement. 

Such individuals thought that the Catholic Social Guild 
offered a splendid opportunity in this direction. They were 
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indiscreet, therefore, in attributing some sort of official author- 
ity to the publications of the Guild—when they agreed with 
them. 

Naturally those who disagreed with particular views ex- 
pressed in Guild publications denied any such authoritative- 
ness. In spite of the vigorous denials of the officers and 
leaders, the controversy raged. At one time it was so hot 
that a group of individuals employed an attorney to examine 
all the publications of the Guild in an effort to establish the 
contention that it was unorthodox. 

Their effort failed. And yet we may have some sympathy 
with their attitude. They were fighting for the liberty of 
Catholics to differ where the Church does not bind them. 
There was a certain plausibility in their contention that the 
mere name of “ Catholic” Social Guild implied some authori- 
tativeness, else why the name of “Catholic”? If the “ Cath- 
olic”’ Social Guild gave out an opinion on some question, such 
as the general strike, the non-Catholic public would imme- 
diately jump to the conclusion that it was giving the Catholic 
attitude. And even many Catholics would take this view. 

Many of the Catholic Social Guild’s critics were not so 
much opposed to the Guild as to its name. They wanted 
“Catholic” eliminated, because this particular title was calcu- 
lated to deceive the unwary. ‘‘Catholic’’, they argued, is an 
exclusive term. If this guild is “Catholic”, then another 
guild differing from it on important questions cannot be “ Cath- 
olic”. The mere fact of admitting that one did not have to 
agree with the Guild, showed that the Guild was not really 
“Catholic”. For otherwise it would be like the Catholic 
saying: “I am the Catholic Church, but you do not have to 
agree with me on this question. You are free to contradict 
what I say.” 

The Catholic Social Guild managed to weather this storm, 
and is continuing its work of educating Catholics on social 
questions. But there is bound to be more criticism in the 
future. Perhaps the directors of a sodality, or of a confra- 
ternity of the Little Flower, can go on serenely without their 
orthodoxy being questioned. But certainly this is not the case 
with those who are dealing with anything as dynamic as social 
reform. The path of the reformer is hard, and one of the 
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things he must be prepared for is to have those who oppose his 
reforms charge him with heresy. 

Just as it was inevitable that the isolated individual Catholics 
interested in social reform should ultimately seek some sort of 
organization, so, probably, it was inevitable that there should 
be talk from time to time of an English Catholic political 
party. Catholics in Germany had long been accustomed to 
political organization for the accomplishment of their aims, 
and they had been quite successful. France and Holland, too, 
seemed to indicate that there was nothing essentially un- 
Catholic in such a movement. There were those, therefore, 
who looked rather longingly toward continental experience. 
They were sincere in believing that a political party would be 
the most effective way to gain their ends in social reform. 
They were eager for the day when a Catholic Party would 
present a platform to the English electorate. 

Cardinal Bourne was one of the leaders in opposing the 
formation of a Catholic political party. He held that Cath- 
olics formed too small a percentage of the electorate to be 
effective as a separate party, that they did not have the funds 
necessary for political campaigns, and there were very few 
questions on which they could present a united front. 

Of these arguments, the latter would seem to be the most 
fundamental. The question of numbers and of funds might 
in time be overcome. But there seems no prospect—and per- 
haps fortunately—of Catholics ever showing a united political 
front on many of the questions presented to them. It is one 
thing to agree on principles, and quite another to agree on the 
application of those principles. Catholics may be perfectly 
agreed, for instance, on the principle of a living wage; but 
that is very different from agreeing that the right to a living 
wage should be secured to workmen by a particular piece of 
minimum wage legislation. 

So far, Catholics have been free to differ among themselves as 
to prohibition, national child-labor legislation, minimum wage 
laws, high tariff or free trade. They agree on principles, but 
differ in the application of principles. And the wise thing 
seems to be to guard this freedom very jealously. But if 
there were a Catholic political party, it would almost of 
necessity be forced to take a definite stand for or against many 
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political movements. If there were any sort of moral or 
religious bearing to the question, the Catholic party would be 
drawn’ into the controversy. 

And no matter how much its leaders might disavow speak- 
ing officially for the Church, non-Catholics would inevitably 
attribute a certain official quality to any position the Catholic 
party took. Moreover, there would probably be those with‘n 
the Catholic party who would try to give official authority to 
the party’s utterances, because in this way they would be giving 
more authority to their own views. They would try to compel 
other Catholics, under pain of disloyalty to the Church, to 
follow the dictates of these Catholic politicians. If such an 
attitude has been assumed by some men, without having a 
Catholic political party officially back of them, much more 
might we fear their doing this if there were a Catholic party. 

Dr. McEntee has given us a very readable, but at the same 
time, well documented account of the Catholic social move- 
ment in Great Britain. The activities of Catholics in this field 
ought to be interesting to us, no matter in what country they 
happen to be. But for us in the United States, the successes 
and the failures of English Catholics have a special interest. 
They are a minority facing the same sort of Protestant tradi- 
tion that we encounter here, and the non-Catholic majority 
among whom they live have many characteristics in common 
with our own non-Catholics here in America. Moreover, the 
Industrial Revoluticn has taken a similar hold upon the two 
nations, so that our social problems are largely the same. 

The Catholic Social Movement in Great Britain is well worth 
reading. And as Columbia University has now presented us 
with this excellent study, and that previous Catholic Social 
Movement in France, by Professor Parker T. Moon, may we 
not hope that soon some Catholic university will give us “ The 
Catholic Social Movement in the United States”? 
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T was one of the pastor’s contentions that our preaching 
suffers from lack of variety. He said that the people 
usually could guess the subject of the sermon on hearing the 
Gospel. It was his opinion that all preaching should be 
straight and definite teaching. And even when the Gospel 
furnishes the sources for the sermon there should be some in- 
dividuality and variety in the treatment. He held that there 
are so many engrossing subjects that could be dug out of the 
Sunday Gospel and built up on some text from it that the 
curiosity of the people for the Sunday sermon might be made as 
keen as it notoriously is for the Sunday paper with all its 
vulgarities. 

As far as I could learn from my intercourse with his assist- 
ants and from my casual contacts with the people who heard 
them preach, the pastor seems to have succeeded gratifyingly 
in developing his assistants into preachers to whom the people 
listened with interest and profit. None of those whom I knew 
had more than average speaking qualifications. Their educa- 
tion for preaching was of the traditional kind, but after a 
reasonably long apprenticeship with the pastor they became 
preachers who both by their matter and delivery edified and 
pleased their hearers. To be sure, he himself was a good 
model. There was nothing showy in his delivery. There was 
no declamation, nor anything of that sing-song droning so 
common in pulpits. Until I got at the secret of it he seemed 
to me rather tame. Yet he was impressive from the very first 
because he had mastered the art of emphasis and he knew how 
to pause effectively. His whole manner and delivery appealed 
to the mind much more than to the eye and ear. Some of his 
more intelligent people spoke of him with admiration and yet 
wondered how a man with seemingly so little elocutionary 
effort and display was heard with more pleasure and profit than 
the grandiloquent speakers whom they heard occasionally. It 
was not only by the solidity and pointedness and practicality 
of his matter that he appealed and fascinated, but also by the 
simple naturalness and sincerity of his delivery. There was 
about him a minimum of mannerisms to divert the attention of 
his hearers. He seemed so completely identified with his mes- 
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sage that those who listened to him forgot him and became 
quite engrossed by what he said. And what he said was always 
so practical, so personal, and so religiously classical that he 
held even the attention of the children. It might be expected 
that so consummate a master of elocution was an effective 
teacher and trainer of those who came to him as novices in 
public speaking. 

Another rare quality he possessed in a high degree: he knew 
how to keep “preéminence” without becoming overbearing. 
He was tireless and yet considerate in correcting any imperfec- 
tions he noticed in the preaching of his assistants, but he took 
the sting out of his criticisms by kindness and encouragement. 
He was a master teacher because he had not only the knowl- 
edge, but also the tact and personality required for effective 
teaching. 

All this stands out ineffaceably in my memory. I could not 
help enlarging a little on this point in connexion with some 
notes that I came across again the other day among those con- 
versation transcripts. One year when I was assisting regu- 
larly every week in his parish, All Saints’ Day fell on Sunday. 
In the evening we had solemn services at which the assistant 
was to preach. Just back from a very trying sick-call and feel- 
ing too perturbed in mind and nervous, he asked to be ex- 
cused. Although he had no time for any formal preparation 
the pastor cheerfully took the sermon. I do not remember the 
introduction, but the sermon itself stands out vividly in my 
memory, though I shall follow here the minute notes which I 
made of the subsequent discussion on my return home. The 
subject was new to me and also to the assistant who had been 
but recently appointed to the parish. It concerned the Heroic 
Act, about which I knew little more than the name at that time. 
On that occasion he made much of the immediately practical 
side of it for All Souls’ Day. He referred to his former ex- 
planations of the Heroic Act and then, after summarizing its 
essentials, convincingly, and persuasively, he explained its 
possibilities as a religious force in one’s life. There is hardly 
anything in my notes about the sermon itself. It impressed me 
so much by its novelty and practicality that I felt confident at 
the time of never forgetting what seemed to me most worth 
remembering of it. 
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After the services several people kept the pastor busy for a 
while whilst we smoked and discussed the sermon. To both of 
us the sermon had revealed a lacuna in our religious knowl- 
edge and we agreed on asking the pastor a number of practical 
questions. In the subsequent conversation I myself took a 
much more active part than I usually did, but here I shall 
group our questions all under those credited to the assistant 
who, when the pastor came in, began: 

A.—Father, I am always interested in your sermons, but | 
have never been so interested, pleased, and moved as I was to- 
night. The first time I heard anything about the Heroic Act 
was when our professor of pastoral theology, discussing indul- 
gences, devotions, and religious practices in general, made 
mention also of the Heroic Act. He said very little about it 
and what he said left me quite cold. I have never made any 
use of it and I had practically forgotten it as I have let goa 
good many other class-room matters which I should have 
remembered. Your presentation of the Heroic Act was prac- 
tical and convincing. I think I could repeat your whole dis- 
course of this evening almost verbatim. 

P.—The Heroic Act is an interesting subject and a splendid 
preaching topic. I got my knowledge of it and also my feel- 
ings about it from an old Redemptorist missionary who made it 
a rule to explain it at every mission. In his experience, so he 
assured me, it proved an excellent help, together with other 
certain means, for securing the benefit and purpose of a mis- 
sion. It was something new for many people and it helped to 
stir them up religiously. 

A.—There is just one particular thing that I missed in the 
sermon—something about the history of the Heroic Act. The 
history of religious devotions and practices always has a great 
interest for me. 

P.—There seems to be very little known about the origin of 
the practice. I have looked the matter up in some theological 
reference books, but all that I have been able to make sure of 
is that a Theatine priest, a certain Caspar Oliden, spread the 
devotional practice in the eighteenth century. 

A.—The next point I want to make sure of is whether I got 
your definition of the Heroic Act correctly. Did you say that 
it is a sort of vow to give up all one’s personal merits and even 
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all the prayers and Masses and sundry satisfactions that may be 
offered for one after death? 

P.—No, I did not say that. I did not take any pains to 
define it with theological accuracy because the people of this 
parish, from the school children up, could stand an examination 
on this religious point. However, as I am greatly interested in 
the practice itself and as I want to keep the people interested 
in it I touch on it from time to time and usually stress one or 
another of its phases. Repetition is as necessary in the pulpit 
as it isin the class-room. I think out the points painstakingly 
to keep from becoming monotonous and tiresome. Because 
my people know quite well what the Heroic Act is I did not 
explain the phrase “satisfactory value” in the definition of it. 
The definition, ‘‘ The Heroic Act is the offering up of the satis- 
factory value of all our actions and also of the satisfactions that 
may be made for us after our death in favor of the souls in 
purgatory,” is a stock repetition for them. Note well that I 
did not say “our personal merits” but “the satisfactory value 
of all our actions”’. 

A.—Well, a little hair-splitting distinction. It means giving 
up all our own for others. It is giving away what we will 
surely need in future, but what we do not need immediately, 
in order to help those who are in present distress. 

P.—There is a very great difference. We are not giving up 
“all our own”’ and certainly we are not giving away any of our 
merits. We cannot give away our merits, even if we would. 
Merits are something quite personal and entirely inalienable. 
You know, I presume, that there is a threefold value in every 
action performed by one who is in the state of grace. The first 
is the meritum or vis meritoria. This you can give away as 
little as you can give away the benefit of the exercise which you 
get from walking three miles to visit a sick person. You can 
give it away as little as you can give to another the personal 
benefit in the form of knowledge which you get from teaching. 
Therefore, no matter what you do for another you are always 
the first to be benefited by it. And probably you are always 
benefited the most by it—more even than those for whom you 
are spending yourself. Every good action, even so unselfish 
a thing as the Heroic Act, perfects a man naturally and super- 
naturally and adds to his merits. 
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Secondly, there is the vis impetratoria in every good action. 
This is a kind of buying power. By means of it you may ob- 
tain graces for others. You may obtain for them sundry spir- 
itual and temporal favors by praying for them or having 
Masses said for them or by doing any of the numberless things 
for them to which love for them may inspire or prompt you. 

Thirdly, there is the vis satisfactoria. Every good action 
has something of atonement or expiation in it. The harder it 
is, the more it goes against our natural grain, the more it par- 
takes of the nature of penance, the more power it has to satisfy 
the justice of God. There is, then, in every good action some- 
thing of what might be called debt-amortization power. And 
this is all that we give away or can give away. 

A.—What a splendid doctrine! Of course, I knew this in a 
confused sort of way, but never before did I realize it so clearly 
and no professor ever brought it home to me so definitely and 
so convincingly. Do you not think you passed over this point 
a little too briefly in your sermon? 

P.—There are other points concerning this matter that I 
passed over in my sermon because I have elaborated them on 
other occasions. This evening I wanted to emphasize just the 
one point of seeming heroism and the duty of helping those who 
are now so helpless, so unable to help themselves and who, in 
many cases, have a very strong claim on our help. I make a 
point of giving instruction in small doses. The average man, 
and this means most of us, can absorb only a little at a time. 
My object always is to secure a certain and predetermined 
effect. This one point I always try to make so clear and in- 
escapable that even the simplest of my hearers may be able to 
stand an examination on it. 

A.—That’s a good point for my own direction. I usually 
try to say all that I know about a subject and so I probably 
fail to get definite results. 

P.—It is a rather common fault of preachers. They try to 
cover too much ground at one time. The secret of better re- 
sults is a more intensive cultivation of less ground. 

A.—I shall try to overcome the fault and learn to say mul- 
tum in parvo. 

P.—I have been trying to help you by twitting you about 
crowding your sermons with too much matter. If I under- 
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stand your mental processes you will find it hard to correct 
this tendency to put too many points in yoursermons. Careful 
preparation of every sermon and the elaboration of one definite 
point, in a practical way, will greatly help. It will surely in- 
crease the effectiveness of your preaching and also add to your 
reputation as a preacher, though you needn’t care about that. 

A.—Your sermon this evening convinced me that merciless 
elimination of everything that does not contribute to making 
one point clear, convincing and persuasive makes for effective 
preaching. 

But to get back to the subject we are discussing. From what 
you say, it appears that making the Heroic Act is itself a meri- 
torious action. Whilst one stands to lose something he would 
seem to gain a great permanent benefit. He gains not only 
eternal merit, but also an immediate growth in practical 
charity, with all its concomitants of grace and of interior peace 
and satisfaction. 

P.—Exactly. Did I not say that, even when you are doing 
something for others, you are always benefiting yourself first 
and most? And the point I tried to make this evening cannot 
be stressed too much—the penitential character of work. 
Many of us lose much of the spiritual and redeeming value of 
our work because we don’t do it in the right spirit. We feel 
distaste for our work and deliberately nurse it. So we slight 
it and do it in a slipshod way. Work which we ought to do 
with all our might we do in a conscienceless way. People who 
get paid for their work do not give value for what they get. 
And they are not happy in doing it. Now, if we succeed in 
teaching people to accept their appointed work in the spirit of 
penance and to do it honestly, with the thought of pleasing 
God by it, they would get much natural satisfaction from it and 
also gain much by it that would have the value of penance and 
of satisfaction for sin. 

A.—I suppose most of us never think of this because— 

P.—Because it is not brought home to us in a practical way. 
True, many people are superficial: they do not wish to be too 
definitely religious because it would interfere with their en- 
joyment of life. Many also do not make the most of religion 
in their daily life because they don’t know how to do it. They 
have not been instructed in these things. They fancy that the 
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shorter the working-day and the bigger the wages the more 
satisfaction there is in life. They don’t know that a man’s 
best time and greatest satisfaction are to be found in work well 
done. 

A.—AIl true enough, no doubt, but we are all selfish and we 
want the full benefit of even our penances. To give away all 
that you have in this line and all that you ever will have and 
that you will need sorely some day does look ultra-heroic. I 
should be surprised if many people go so far as to make the Act. 

P.—If they are properly instructed a great many people do 
make it. I always hesitate to make it look too profitable be- 
cause there ought to be something heroic about it, but I do 
prove to them that they cannot possibly lose by making it. 

A.—How can you prove that? 

P.—Can our Lord be outdone in generosity? Can you lose 
by helping our Lord’s suffering friends? By helping them 
you are putting Him under some obligation to you. If our 
Lord meant what He said, and He must mean what He said 
and mean it even more fully than we can appreciate now, then 
the words of the Scripture settle the matter, Luke 6:38: 
“Give and it shall be given to you: good measure and pressed 
down and shaken together and running over shall they give 
into your bosom. For with the same measure that you shall 
mete withal, it shall be measured to you again.” 

A.—Yes, that does settle it. Any priest, however, who 
wishes to recommend the Act to others should first make it 
himself. Is there any formula or prescribed way of making it? 

P.—A silent act of the will is sufficient. The Act 
may be made for a limited time or for ever. And it is merely 
a promise, not a vow, unless you deliberately define the terms 
of it and bind yourself per modum voti. 

A.—So far so good, but how are these satisfactions or satis- 
factory values distributed to the souls in purgatory? We can- 
not always think of it and we do not know what souls need help 
and how much they need and whether they are capable of bene- 
fiting by our generosity. There may be an obdex or limiting 
condition in the very souls which one might wish to make the 
beneficiaries. 

P.—Though you may dispose as you please from day to day 
of what you have to give away in the line of satisfactions, yet 
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the common practice is to hand the privilege or burden of dis- 
position over to the Blessed Virgin, our devoted and merciful 
Mother and leave all to her discretion. She will surely help 
those first whom we would wish to help first or who have special 
and first claim on our help. We may also be sure that when 
our turn comes to need such help she will take good care of us. 

A.—That seems the most sensible thing to do. One act of 
the will and it is done for ever. And then we can forget all 
about it and save ourselves further trouble and anxiety. 

P.—No, I shouldn’ say that. I always encourage my people 
to renew the Act frequently and to do some real penance to 
make it really worth while for the denizens of purgatory. I 
have found that people will assist at devotions with this inten- 
tion and make surdry sacrifices and give to the Church and to 
other good causes much more liberally and cheerfully than they 
did when they had no such object and motive put before them. 
I have made it quite clear to my people that they can still have 
Masses said for whomsoever they please and pray for whomso- 
ever they will and offer up any kind of good works for any 
good intention because the vis impetrationis is quite inde- 
pendent of this Act which disposes only of the vis satisfactionis 
of our works. 

A.—It strikes me that the very explanation of this Act is a 
bit of fine religious instruction. Most of us never think of all 
these things and we are thoughtless even in our best actions. 
It is good to realize that there is something inalienable in every 
good action. Such points clearly elaborated in a sermon must 
prove forceful religious incentives and consolations. 

P.—They do. I have found the people quite responsive to 
religious teaching. There are many discouragements in a 
pastor’s life, but also many encouragements. And, of course, 
the more he brings the beauty and the power of religion home 
to his people, the more he appreciates them himself and the 
more he himself will grow and profit religiously. 

Now I should add that all indulgences that you gain are dis- 
posed of by the Heroic Act. You can retain or reserve abso- 
lutely nothing in the line of satisfactions. And all indul- 
gences, otherwise personal and not applicable to the souls in 
purgatory, become ipso facto a part of the Heroic Act donation. 

All this you may read in Behringer’s famous work on Indul- 
gences, fifteenth edition, approved by the Sacra Poenitentiaria. 
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There it is said also that if you have made the Blessed Virgin 
your almoner for the souls in purgatory you may still apply 
the plenary indulgence which you gain as often as you receive 
Holy Communion and by hearing Mass on Mondays to any 
soul of your own particular choice. It is also stated there that 
when the Sacred Congregation was asked whether those who 
had made the Heroic Act had to include in it the indulgence 
gained in the hour of death, the answer was evasive. For my 
part I should make no reservations, but make the donation 
complete and absolute. 

A.—Are any special privileges granted to those who make 
the Heroic Act? It is usually the custom of the Church to 
grant a spiritual guid pro quo for such sacrifices. 

P.—Yes, but these favors are all in line with the Act. The 
poor souls are the only beneficiaries of them. 1. Priests gain 
the personal Privilege of the Altar—i. e. they gain a plenary 
indulgence every time they say Mass on any altar. The plen- 
ary indulgence cannot be separated from the intention. It 
goes to the deceased for whom the Mass is offered, except, of 
course, when the Mass is offered for some other intention. 

2. All those who have made the Heroic Act gain a plenary 
indulgence for the poor souls as often as they receive Holy 
Communion and also every Monday if they hear Mass with this 
intention for the poor souls. The conditions are the usual visit 
to a church and prayer for the Pope’s intention. Even priests 
can gain a second plenary indulgence through their Holy Com- 
munion, if they make the intention. 

3. Those who are legitimately hindered from assisting at 
Mass on Mondays may gain the indulgence by offering the 
Sunday Mass with this intention. 

4. Children and those who for any reason cannot receive 
Holy Communion may gain a plenary indulgence for the poor 
souls by performing some other good works designated by their 
confessors, if they have been authorized for this purpose by 
their diocesan Ordinary. 

A.—This has been a profitable evening for me and, I trust, 
for the souls in purgatory. I see now how subjects like 
this furnish preaching topics that are very instructive and 


F. WaLTER,O.S.B. 
St. Vincent Seminary, 
Beatty, Pennsylvania. 
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CHURCH BUILDING OPERATIONS. 
Some Points of Disagreement. 


Se the study of the problem of the design of even the 
simplest building, the drawing of the plans and the writ- 
ing of intelligent specifications for the work to be done, con- 
siderable time is necessary. The architect is the best judge 
of the amount of time really necessary for the completion of 
such services and it is always to the owner’s or client’s interest 
not to hasten unduly the preparation of these important pre- 
liminaries to actual constructive work. Diligent attention to 
his commission as architect should and does provide a reason- 
able consideration of the steps to be taken before building, and 
nothing is gained, financial or otherwise, in protracting beyond 
the actually required period, the making of sketch plans, work- 
ing drawings or other instruments of service by the architect. 
An understanding of the foregoing by a client will assure 
perfect accord and as it is generally impossible for a client 
ever to see in course of performance much of the services an 
architect may render him, it devolves upon the client to be- 
lieve in his architect, to trust his diligence and conscientious 
devotion to his task. This period of centact between owner 
and architect is often one of impatience upon the part of the 
owner, and sometimes of recriminations and distrust. 
Architectural problems present many difficulties. First, 
something practical, useful and buildable must be evolved from 
the designer’s experience; then it must be made to look well, 
for this is the quality that separates real architectural merit 
from mere building. The resultant product of a building 
along these lines represents many discarded studies, much 
elimination and a process of analysis that requires both ability 
and concentration. In the making of drawings a high order 
of technical skill may be and may not be displayed. In any 
event the client is seldom a proper judge of the technical ex- 
cellence of drawings and he does well to trust to the reputation 
of his architect. Large or showy drawings do not necessarily 
spell much study and as the building is paramount and draw- 
ings merely accessory, criticism of the size, character or worth 
of the architect’s drawing may well be withheld by the client. 
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Acrimonious discussion may arise between owner and archi- 
tect over the ownership of drawings. An owner feels that, 
since he is paying an architect for the services rendered and 
the most tangible thing that he encounters is the set of plans, 
the plans quite naturally belong to him or become his 
property. Such, however, is not the case. An architect’s 
drawings, all of them, first sketches, perspectives, working 
drawings, full-size details, as well as all other documents, 
including specifications, are the property of and remain the 
property of the architect. All court decisions support this 
point. 

As instruments of service, similar in many ways to a sur- 
geon’s tools, the drawings serve the purpose for which they 
are prepared, to guide in the erection of the building. They 
do not become incorporated in it. They are the means by 
which the work is directed toward a successful completion. An 
owner then is obliged to trust his architect to prepare a proper 
number of working drawings in a proper time and of such 
character that the contractor, tradesmen and others vitally 
involved in the erection of the structure may understand them 
and interpret them to the advantage of the work. It is not of 
course necessary that an owner understand the meaning of the 
conventional symbols on the plans. His wants are of course 
to be given every consideration, but his understanding or lack 
of understanding of plans in general is not of great moment. 
A little knowledge here is a particularly dangerous thing. 
The best client is one whose mind is a total blank as to the 
interpretation and reason of much that occurs in the working 
drawings. The surgeon’s anesthetic doubtless saves much 
meddling and harmful interference and advice from the patient. 
Collaboraton with the patient might easily result in a fatality. 
Similarly, the client should regard his help as of characteris- 
tically doubtful advantage at best to the architect. 

Working drawings must pass the building inspectcr’s office 
and should often do more than meet the minimum require- 
ments. They enforce a degree of safety in the interest of the 
general welfare and the health and security of those who make 
use of the building. It is unfortunate that an architect is 
sometimes urged to violate a law concerning building and that 
promise of influence of some kind is held out to him to aid him 
in sidestepping some regulation. 
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Building ordinances as a whole are as they should be, and 
are carefully adjusted to all considerations of economy as 
well as to individual liberty of a desirable kind. Cases occur, 
however, of the urging to the point of threat of dismissal of 
an architect who may be unwilling to fall in line with an 
owner’s desire to evade certain regulations. Under such cir- 
cumstances an architect should accept immediate dismissal 
rather than become a party to an infraction of the law. 

All regulations, however, are subject to interpretation and it 
is not only proper, but prudent to analyze the codes, under- 
stand the reasons for each of the regulations. This should be 
done by the architect. Much detail must be dealt with and the 
study and incorporation of the building regulations in an 
active work is a matter of no negligible character. This again 
is something that does not impress the eye upon turning over 
a set of blue-prints. 

Preliminary drawings not to be paid for are sometimes 
offered by too enthusiastic architects. Drawings thus offered 
gratuitously are not of much real service to an owner, for they 
are not infrequently misleading and impossible of realization. 
An architect prepares a number of alternative plans for the 
problem before him, and with the building itself in view he is 
not likely to prepare sketches that are impossible of execution. 

Preliminary drawings must be paid for in the event the 
building does not proceed. This is only reasonable and just. 
Many law suits have resulted from this cause. Owners have 
plans prepared. Work cannot be begun and sketches have to 
be abandoned. The cost of their preparation, however, had 
to be met somehow, and it is obvious that an architect is not 
expected to make contributions to an owner’s expectations. 
A lawyer is paid for advice sought and given whether it be 
followed or not. Legal decisions in these matters protect the 
architect. It is unwise to engage an architect without expect- 
ing to pay him. It is unwise even to accept sketches that are 
vaguely obligating. The charges for such services always 
seem high, and impartial criticism is that too much rancor is 
stirred up by such unbusiness-like methods. 

Law suits from these causes indicate a desire on the part of 
prospective builders to get every idea, every solution, every 
notion bearing upon their project without paying for them. 
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On the other hand, a few unscrupulous practitioners have seem- 
ingly prepared or made a business of making early sketches 
for nearly everything in the promotional field of which they 
have the slightest inkling and then browbeating owners into 
paying exorbitant charges for them. One side is equally 
reprehensible with the other. The best practice frowns upon 
the free offering of sketches and good conscience would require 
that honestly performed services of any order should be com- 
pensated. Professional bodies are desirous of removing such 
conditions by enlightening the public on the nature and per- 
formance of an architect’s services, and priests, whose intelli- 
gence is far above the average and whose attitude must always 
be correct and on the side of good example, will always aid 
in the uplifting of standards of business decency and integrity. 
Law suits generally indicate a misunderstanding of a dan- 
gerous nature when they arise over preliminary plans, often 
carrying elements of complete lack of confidence instead of a 
desire to enter upon a mutually beneficial business relation. 

Advertised materials of construction and building devices 
often commend themselves to owners or prospective clients 
without regard to their intrinsic merit. The architect is in a 
position to judge properly of the real value of any article of 
commerce to each enterprise and his opinion is at once more 
competent and entirely disinterested. It is therefore impru- 
dent to endeavor to foist upon an architect’s specifications 
trade articles simply because of their extensive advertisement, 
or peculiar personal appeal to an owner. This does not, how- 
ever, preclude a discussion of all such things, but in the end 
the average owner would do well not to insist upon a certain 
make of boiler, plumbing fixtures, or brand of cement. Natu- 
rally, there are cases of reasonable preferences or abitrary 
selection, dictated by business connexions. Suits at law sel- 
dom arise from these points, although situations could so 
arrange themselves that the courts might be called upon to 
interfere. 

An owner may not, during the progress of work, make 
changes in the character or disposition of the materials being 
employed. To do so in many cases would be dangerous, as 
in the slighting of a necessary amount of steel in reinforced 
concrete, cement in concrete, or other inadequate methods. 
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Cases are known of owners wishing to dispense with columns 
where required, and being unwilling to accept the necessary 
redesigning of most of the structural work as a consequence. 
Temperamental differences between client and architect lead 
often to worry during the period of erection of a building. 
Owners frequently map out a time schedule of their own not 
in line with the program of operations in the mind of the 
builder. This causes delays to ensue, artificial, not actual, 
in the mind of the owner, and the architect is then called upon 
to urge the contractor to greater speed or display of speed. 
An architect knows the length of time actually required for 
the carrying out of any part of the construction, the time re- 
quired for the assembling of steel trusses, the required time 
for the setting of floor construction and the time requirements 
for plastering, wood working or millwork, and the rest. The 
architect can admonish the contractor for real indifference, a 
species of delay seldom met with, but not much can be done 
to break down the natural routine in building. To speed up 
the erection of a building even rightly inside of the normal 
procedure generally means the neglect of something impor- 
tant. Hurry will show its evil effects in every case. On the 
other hand dilatory tactics will not be countenanced by an 
architect. Should he find a builder not codperating in the 
interest of the owner it is the architect’s duty to take drastic 
steps to relieve the situation. This means at times the voiding 
of contracts and the giving of the work to another, generally 
a quite difficult manipulation and one that exposes the owner 
to litigation and possible loss, in addition to delay. 
Contractors at times fail to outline the work ahead of them 
and consequently await the completion of each item before 
taking up another. Some delay takes place as a result of the 
various operations, and sub-contractors may be let out at the 
very beginning of the work. This causes complications. The 
best builders owe their success and reputation to their skill in 
so codrdinating the work. When speed is really an important 
factor in the erection of a building, the best contractor should 
be sought out and awarded the work. Sometimes owners 
adopt a mode of attack upon the architect and contractor which 
consists of a continuous complaint of neglect of personal in- 
terests and pessimistic prophesying of various disasters to fol- 
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low. It sometimes occurs, that for considerable periods, some- 
times weeks at a time, no active operations are being done on 
the site of a building. This may or may not mean that noth- 
ing is being done to further the construction, but the architect 
is generally in a position to determine this and his assurance 
or statement should be accepted by the client. 

When truck-loads of brick are being delivered at a job, an 
appearance of activity is created far more reassuring to an 
owner than the fabrication of iron staircases which is shop- 
work and done at a factory far removed from the job. The 
really unnecessary delays caused by an owner who withholds 
his decision as to what he wants, are far more common than any 
other kind of delay to be met. The owner may at times as- 
sume that he may rightfully delay the work while he is making 
up his mind about a detail, but a building enterprise should 
rest on mutual understanding. The owner receives or should 
receive value for all that he spends, but he is making a gift to 
no one in having work done; he is merely purchasing in the 
open market a commodity that he needs and something that 
has an authentic and well-established market value. 

Interruptions of work are of several kinds; stopping of pro- 
gress by weather conditions, accidents, etc., and the occasional 
failures of contractor or sub-contractor. Sometimes materials 
are lost or misdirected in transit, or mistakes are made that 
cause the remaking of portions; or again the architect’s draw- 
ings are incorrectly made and fail to agree in such a way that 
work done must be discarded. These are fairly rare situations 
and indicate the extent of the possibility of delay due to acts 
of God and the lack of perfection in much of even the best 
studied productions. Controversy should not arise easily over 
delay caused by impossible weather conditions, but mistakes 
in the architect’s plans have caused law suits. The general 
rule is that the architect must stand responsible for the ac- 
curacy of his drawings and specifications. 

An owner sometimes assumes that architects generally guar- 
antee the cost of work done under their direction. This 
misunderstanding has been a bone of contention. An architect 
employed by an owner to draw up plans and prepare speci- 
fications for a building should furnish an owner with as accu- 
rate a statement or estimate of cost of the proposed building 
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as it is possible for him to obtain. Whether he arrives at such 
an amount, strictly from his own experience with similar struc- 
tures and his own familiarity with market prices, or whether 
he enlists the services of a contractor willing to aid him is of 
no moment to the owner. The architect may guarantee the 
cost of work but the American Institute of Architects tells its 
members in no uncertain words that they should not involve 
themselves in that field, which is quite properly the responsi- 
bility of the builder and not the architect’s. 

Many legal cases bear out the statement that the architect 
may not be held for the accuracy of his estimate made in good 
faith, as it is obviously to serve merely as a guide. An 
architect who should guarantee the cost of the proposed work 
and give substantial bond of such intention should legally be 
held to the bargain. Much difficulty arises when preliminary 
estimates of cost are not borne out by actual builders’ estimates. 
This may be due to carelessness on the part of the architect or 
ignorance; neither of which is excusable. 

Market prices in the building trades fluctuate as do other 
market prices and for the same reasons. An unusual amount 
of work in a locality may boost prices and cause architects’ 
estimates made without feeling for such conditions, to be at 
variance with the best available prices. An architect of stand- 
ing cannot conscientiously promise something contrary to his 
best belief and it is to be regretted that occasionally work 
is even secured by architects on the basis of a promise to pro- 
duce a miracle in price-getting bargains that fail to be realized. 

Sharp practice occurs on both sides, and owners have been 
known to throw aside a project to build simply on the grounds 
that the price was too high, a price set by them and not ac- 
cepted by the architect. In such a case the architect may 
receive a fee for making the plans and for whatever other ser- 
vice he may have rendered, and the fee may be calculated upon 
a fair market price of the work to be done. Furthermore, he 
may sue for damages if the owner hurts his reputation by 
denouncing him on that basis. 

Quite often contracts between clients and architects refer to 
the latter as architects and engineers. This often leads to 
confusion, as the owner will not wish to pay extra for the 
services of an engineer. The owner may contend that the 
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architect should be trained in engineering enough to handle 
any problem that may arise. Of course the architect can 
handle the ordinary engineering problems, but it is far safer 
not to do so and invade the engineer’s field, and it should be 
seen to that the situation is not complicated by referring to the 
architect in the contract as engineer. The contract should pro- 
vide for the services of an engineer, as does the Standard A. I. 
A. contract. The engineer should be selected by the architect 
or in any event be acceptable to him and he should be of such 
experience that his services become of special value to the 
enterprise. Many municipalities now impose the services of 
an inspector of concrete works on all structures having a con- 
siderable amount of such installation. His services are to be 
paid for by the owner. As time goes on and building con- 
struction becomes better, more involved, more scientific and 
more economical, at least less wasteful, the help of engineering 
talent is becoming more common and few reputable architects 
would refrain to-day from the thorough checking up and assis- 
tance of competent engineers. At the same time, engineering 
knowledge is more prevalent among trained architects than 
ever before. 

The architect has by right of his position as architect the 
right to decide upon the meaning of drawings and specifica- 
tions. He is the judge as to the quality of work done, its value 
to the building and as to whether it shall or shall not be 
permitted to become permanently part of the structure. A 
case of record reports that an architect refused to accept part 
of a wall built by a subcontractor working under contract to 
the general contractor and builder. The architect ordered it 
removed. It was done and the contractor quit the job. The 
court decision which ended the controversy was to the effect 
that the contractor was in the wrong and his liability con- 
tinued after he had left the work. The decision also held that 
a wrong committed by an architect, granting that he might 
have been arbitrary or unfair, did not justify the quitting of 
the work by the contractor. 

It is of course not an everyday occurrence, but it must hap- 
pen now and then, that an architect adopts an attitude toward 
a work that produces hardship for the builder. Feuds may 
exist upon a building and the unfortunate client is certain not 
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to profit by such a misadventure. Tactful dealing and special 
efforts toward fairness all along the line make for better results 
than nagging and fault-finding. 

Any building represents a balancing of what is desired 
against the item of cost. There are all shades of meaning as 
to what may be considered “first-class”. Owners sometimes 
instruct their architects to produce a building in which every- 
thing will be the best of its particular kind. Each type of 
building is studied within itself by the architect. What con- 
stitutes good design for a small house of surburban character 
would not be countenanced in a library building of a monu- 
mental order. The first could logically be of light construc- 
tion having plaster finish throughout the interior and equipped 
with exposed radiation of the usual inexpensive type. A 
library building on the other hand would doubtless be of stone, 
fireless, and possibly wainscoted inside with marble, while the 
heating system would doubtless be concealed, and hence more 
expensive than the former. Even in house-designing some 
clients desire and are in a position to pay for a far better type 
of building than others. In church, school and rectory design, 
the same is true and the meaning of first-class work is 
vague unless it is described in terms of cost. This, however 
often leads to criticism. An owner feels discontented perhaps 
at the lack of certain more expensively built features, although 
common sense should tell him what to expect within reason and 
according to the size of his budget. An incident comes to 
mind, of an owner who insisted that his floors were not as good 
as specified, and not as they should be, because they were not 
like some he had seen. The architect at times errs, of course, 
but on the average, I believe that he so studies his work that 
a fair balance is secured, nothing greatly out of harmony with 
the general average dictated by the appropriation available. 
Such cases of dispute do not as a rule go to court, but an archi- 
tect will strive for what he knows best and do his hardest work 
commending to a client what he feels will be more durable, 
better in appearance and better as an investment. 

Architects will as a rule study a building to save unneces- 
sary cost where possible and show a considerable willingness 
to meet exigencies of low-cost, to this end revising designs 
many times and working very hard in the client’s interest. 
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Should a situation arise where the client seriously doubts the 
integrity of the architect, it would be far better for the client 
to pay off the architect and engage another. The architect, 
likewise, should always be in the position of feeling free to do 
what his art and science, coupled with his business training, 
dictate. 

An architect’s services, to quote Article 1 of the Standard 
form of agreement between owner and architect, consist of the 
following: the necessary conferences, the preparation of pre- 
liminary studies, working drawings, specifications, large scale 
and full-size drawings, the drafting of forms of proposals 
and contracts; the issuance of certificates of payment, the 
keeping of accounts, the general administration and super- 
vision of the work. Article 14 of this agreement provides for 
a settlement of disputes that may arise between owner and 
architect over matters under this agreement in all of its clauses. 
It provides that in the event of a dispute arising, the question 
shall be submitted to arbitration at the choice of either party. 
No one shall be nominated or act as arbitrator who is in any 
way financially interested in the contract or in the business 
affairs of either party. The general procedure should con- 
form to the laws of the state in which the work is to be erected. 
Unless otherwise provided by such laws, the parties may agree 
upon the arbitrator; otherwise there shall be three—one to be 
named in writing by each party and the third to be chosen 
by these two arbitrators; or if they fail to select a third within 
ten days, then he shall be chosen by the presiding officer of the 
American Bar Association nearest to the location of the work. 

Should the party demanding arbitration fail to name an 
arbitrator within ten days of his demand, his right to arbi- 
tration shall lapse. Should the other party fail to choose an 
arbitrator within said ten days, then such presiding officer shall 
appoint such arbitrator. Should either party refuse or ne- 
glect to supply the arbitrators with any papers or information 
demanded in writing, the arbitrators are empowered by both 
parties to proceed ex parte. The arbitrators shall act with 
promptness. If there be one arbitrator, his decision shall be 
binding; if three, the decision of any two shall be binding. 
Such decision shall be a condition precedent to any right of 
legal action, and wherever permitted by law it may be filed in 
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court to carry it into effect. The arbitrators shall fix their own 
compensation, unless otherwise provided by agreement, and 
shall assess the costs and charges of the arbitration upon 
either or both parties. The award of the arbitrators must be 
in writing, and, if in writing, it shall not be open to objection 
on account of the form of the proceedings or the award, unless 
otherwise provided by the laws of the State in which the work 
is to be erected. 

It is advisable for a priest to visit the architect from time to 
time, making it a point to meet him at his office. A priest 
should see drawings, etc., for his own work in course of prepa- 
ration. In this way he will gain greater respect for the nature 
and extent of the studies made by his architect. 

All changes at the building made by priest or architect 
should be put in writing. Forms exist which serve as memo- 
randa for such changes. After an agreement has been 
reached between client, builder and architect, as to the nature 
and cost of such changes, the essential items should be reduced 
to writing and each party should be given one of the forms 
filled out in triplicate. This will do much to revive hazy 
memories and insure against injustice to one or other party 
to the contract. 

Priests, as well as all other clients, should refrain from mak- 
ing separate sub-contracts without the consent of the general 
contractor. In fact it is better as a general rule to avoid 
this altogether, as the dividing of responsibility for delays, 
possible accidents, etc., is very dangerous. In case one por- 
tion of a building is finished and accepted, another portion 
may then be given to another contractor; and it is sometimes 
advantageous to a client, in case of work to be executed out of 
the general line, that it be done by another rather than the 
first contractor, for example, mosaics, stained glass, marble 
altars, etc. 

Keeping away from the necessity of arbitration is good 
business and applies equally to priest, architect, and general 
contractor. Law suits are expensive and often leave behind 
them hard feelings that endure for a long time. 

It is recommended that acceptance of a building be made 
only upon an architect’s decision. An amount of money is 
withheld as a sign of good faith for the completion of the work ; 
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and no moving in or occupancy should occur until the archi- 
tect’s final certificate has been issued. Prompt payment of all 
indebtedness incurred is also a desirable thing and does much 
to stimulate energy and confidence in both contractor and 
architect. 
FreD. V. MURPHY. 
Catholic University of America. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE’S CONFESSIONS—A STUDY. 


HE Confessions of Saint Augustine have held a place in 
the classics of the world’s thinkers for more than fifteen 
centuries. It was not modern advertising that gave them rank. 
They are standard in thought and style, and are true to life. 
The “self-reproach” and the “humility” of Augustine in 
writing the Confessions, commonly found in current allusions, 
are hardly to be taken as an index of character or as evidence 
of the original plan of the work. Generally such allusions 
can be reduced to the rhetoric of stray thoughts caught up 
from the title or from passages here and there in the Confes- 
sions. 

There is of course sorrow for sin and repentance for the 
errors of wasted years; but these do not prove a plan to reveal 
moral turpitude or to expose the sinfulness of one individual 
human life. The Confessions reveal the soul of Augustine, 
but it is the soul of his genius; it is his power to make us see 
objective truth in the picture of his words. There are state- 
ments as to frailty and moral wrong that we would hardly wish 
to repeat about ourselves; but these are minor points, lines 
and shades that complete the picture. “ Et de malis et de bonis 
meis Deum laudant iustum et bonum, atque in eum excitant 
humanum intellectum et affectum.” * 

A study of facts and circumstances in Augustine’s life prior 
to the writing of the Confessions reveals nothing, I believe, 
that can be proved to be a motive for the “act of humility” 
which has been held up by some “spiritual” writers as the 
marvel of a great mind, the reason and the explanation of the 
Confessions. The general character of Augustine’s work dur- 
ing the first fifteen years of his life as a Christian layman, 
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priest, and bishop seems rather to exclude anything like the 
staging of an “act of humility”. 

Thirty-two titles are listed by Augustine in his own account 
of literary work done before the thirteen books of the Confes- 
sions were written. Much of the text of these earlier writings 
is taken up by what we call now problems of fundamental 
philosophy. Christian thought and the facts of Christian faith 
in their relation to the thought of the older heathen schools 
was the plan of his work begun before he was baptized. This 
plan was well in hand and completed during his life as a lay- 
man in monastic retreat on the estate which had belonged to his 
father at Tagaste, 388 to 391. 

This compendium of right thinking about the everlasting 
problems of life is caught up again in the Confessions and given 
anew form. The old questions are seen and described in facts 
of personal experience. The powers of the soul in mind, 
thought, imagination, sense, will, are made the subject of 
study. The marvels of memory, the beauties of human char- 
acter, the harmonies of friendship and love, the whole range ‘ 
of human free choice over the judgments cf reason and deci- , 
sions of life are described as they never had been described 
in the older classics of heathen philosophy. Augustine turns 
the text-book formulae into things of life. The old academic 
method had been by way of theory and speculation to find: 
‘“Quomodo bene beateque vivendum?”’ It began and ended 
in theory, and was always surely right. A new way had been 
opened, the way of facts in visible form: the fourfold Gospel, 
the literature of the New Testament, the sacred human life of 
the Son of Mary, the present work of the visible Catholic 
Church. Augustine had found this way. The Confessions 
will show the place it had in his experience, in human life, in 
history. 

A strong point in the Confessions is the personal appeal, 
something more than the reminiscences of autobiography. We 
find a near approach to this appeal in Newman’s A polvgia. 
There is no thought in it of self-justification. Facts make up 
the account of the ego described, and the ego is the type that 
must stand or fall by its own merits. Newman had to show 
that his Anglican life at Oxford was sincere, when, as a 
leader of thought, if not the head of a party, he worked out the 
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“branch theory’”’ of Christian unity, and elaborated the “ Via 
Media” to defend the position of the “national church”, 
which, by a tradition of three hundred years, was thought to 
be the rightful custodian of the Christian heritage in England. 
In the case of the Confessions Augustine had no Charles King- 
sley to move him to just indignation. There was no biased 
mind blind to its own unfairness to be brought to a better sense 
and understanding, no crude insult to the intelligence of Cath- 
olic faith, no slur upon the honor of the priesthood. But in 
both these great converts there was the common cause of a 
reputation which was identified with the very name of Chris- 
tianity and the Catholic Church. Newman was put to the test 
by a direct attack upon his personal honor and sincerity. The 
blow was struck at the priesthood and Christian standards of 
life.” Augustine’s personal integrity of life had not been 
questioned. But fifteen years of life in the Church had 
brought new responsibilities. His name as a thinker and a 
teacher had gone beyond the limits of Provincial Africa. The 
letters of his correspondents and the Acts of African Councils 
show that this bishop of a little North African see was 
holding a sort of intellectual primacy in western civilization. 
Men like Ambrose and Simplician of Milan, Paulinus of Nola 
and laymen from Gaul and Spain were bringing to him ques- 
tions of faith and problems of Christian life. 

What were the antecedents of this new comer? What had 
been the influence of the visible Church in the conversion of 
this quondam professor in the heathen schools of the State? 
What account could he give of himself, what explanation of 
the power he held in the counsels of Christianity ?* 

2“ What, then, does Dr. Newman mean?” ... I reflected, and I saw a way 
out. Yes, I said to myself, his very question is about my meaning—not about 
my words, not about my arguments, not about my actions—but about that living 
intelligence by which I write and argue and act. He asks about my mind and 
its beliefs and its sentiments; and he shall be answered—not for his own sake, 
but for mine, for the sake of the Religion which I profess and of the priesthood 
in which I am unworthily included, and of my friends and of my foes, and of 
that general public which consists of neither one nor the other. ... My per- 
plexity did not last half an hour. I recognized what I had to do, though I 
shrank from both the task and the exposure which it would entail. I must, I 
said, give the true key to my whole life. I must show what I am that it may 
be seen what I am not, and that the phantom may be extinguished which 


gibbers instead of me. I wish to be known as a living man, not as a scarecrow 
which is dressed up in my clothes.” —A pologia, Part II. 


3 Quo fructu, quaeso, etiam hominibus coram te confiteor per has litteras 
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These were legitimate questions. The call for an answer 
was one motive at least for the work of the Confessions. Facts 
are recalled and recounted extending over a space of forty-six 
vears. Facts, however, are the material element only where 
Augustine traces the meaning of human life in Christian 
thought and faith. The facts of childhood, education, school 
life, social environment, the work of twelve years of teaching, 
the gropings of nine years in the maze of Manichean vagaries 
and skepticism are lessons from experience. They are as vivid 
as autobiography. Their meaning is as definite as the Articles 
of the Creed. They tell the life of the man, but they tell much 
more. They show what the visible Church is doing to raise 
the standard and to renew the old heathen philosophy of life. 

The trials of mind before conversion and the peace he found 
in faith and in the Church are common to converts of every 
period in the Church’s history. The style that describes this 
psychological struggle is one of the strongest points in the 
Confessions. He tells first what labor he experienced in en- 
deavoring to rise above the phantasies of imagination to form 
a right idea, to think of God as substance and infinite, eternal 
Spirit: “Clamabat violenter cor meum adversus omnia phan- 
tasmata mea, et hoc uno ictu conabar abigere circumvolantem 
turbam immunditiae ab acie mentis meae: et vix dimota, in 
ictu oculi ecce conglobata rursus aderat, et irruebat in conspec- 
tum meum, et obnubilabat eum” (VII-I). The description 
is vivid. The figures are correct. The popular reader finds 
in the experience described a way to think about God, not so 
elaborate as a modern thesis on the metaphysics of mind, spirit, 
angel, God, but direct and short. Augustine continues the 
description in chapter ten of this same seventh book: “ Et inde 
admonitus redire ad memetipsum, intravi in intima mea, duce 
te: et potui quoniam factus es adiutor meus. Intravi et vidi 
qualicumque oculo animae meae supra eumdem oculum animae 
meae, supra mentem meam lucem. . . nec erat supra mentem 
meam sicut oleum supra aquam, nec sicut coelum supra terram; 


adhuc quis ego sim, non quis fuerim? Nam illum fructum vidi et commemo- 
ravi. Sed quis adhuc sim, ecce in ipso tempore confessionum mearum, et multi 
hoc nosse cupiunt qui me noverunt et non me noverunt, qui ex me vel de me 
aliquid audierunt; sed auris eorum non est ad cor meum, ubi ego sum qui- 
cumque sum. Volunt ergo audire confitentem me quid ipse intus sim quo nec 
oculum nec aurem nec mentem possunt intendere.—Confess. x, 3. 
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sed superior, quia ipsa fecit me, et ego inferior, quia factus 
sum ab ea. Qui novit veritatem novit eam... Et audivi 
sicut auditur in corde, et non erat prorsus unde dubitarem; 
faciliusque dubitarem vivere me quam non esse veritatem,— 
quae per ea quae facta sunt conspicitur” (Rom. I-20). There 
is a wonderful abridgment here of the argument from design 
linked with the objective value of human thought. Truth 
(veritas) is the relation of object to mind. This truth is the 
proper object of thought. Thought (the divine purpose) is 
expressed in the design of the visible world. He then who 
thinks rises logically to the thought of the supreme Mind. 

The story of Saint Monica in Book 9, chapters 7 to 13, gives 
some very interesting glimpses of domestic life in the fourth 
century. Incidentally statements are made also which show 
us something of the character of Ambrose and Monica, two 
of the most loveable saints of the early centuries.* Again 
there are explanations by way of digression which we count 
now with classical sources of information about the Ambrosian 
hymns, congregational singing and the customs of the church 
of Milan. 

The details about Saint Monica’s childhood and home life 
are something more than idle talk. There is just one way to 
account for them logically. They are Monica’s own recollec- 
tions to her children to enforce the precepts of Christian self- 
denial by way of example. Augustine describing the last days 
and the death of his mother recalls how she used to tell of her 
childhood days. The stern discipline of the old servant, who 
was serving the third generation in her father’s family. She, 
the venerable servant, had her own ideas about training chil- 
dren in habits of self-restraint, and by reason of honorable 
service her word was law. Her little charges must learn self- 
control. They must be trained to take no water outside the 
regular hours for meals. The habit of self-denial must fit 
them for the work of life, when the wine cellar in their own 
homes shall be under their own control and command. 

Monica had told her children also how as a little girl she 
had found herself yielding to a taste for wine, and how she had 
been corrected, not by the admonitions of her own mother, not 


* Book VI, Chapters 1, 2, 3, 4, and Book IX, Chap. 7 e¢ seg. 
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by the vigilance of the good old nurse, but by the spiteful retort 
of a younger maidservant, with whom she had quarreled, 
whose taunt, ‘ Meribibulam,” cut her to the heart and cured 
her. 

This Christian mother of the fourth century finds the way 
to the practice of temperance and moderation in the sanctions 
of conscience and the examples of Christian self-denial. Some 
of our legislators are still looking for that way in statute laws, 
patrol and armed enforcement. 

There is a trueness to life and to human standards in the 
characters described by Augustine which is seldom found in 
later and recent ascetic writers. The background, of course, 
is Augustine’s concept of God. There, in changeless eternity, 
the changing vicissitudes of time are present facts; there they 
have their value for history and human life. But the men 
described are types of men whom we know and meet every day. 

The account of the action of Saint Ambrose, opposing the 
imperial Arian party in 386, is as vivid as the facts we read in 
the morning paper. The crowds of Catholic believers gather 
in defence of their Bishop—Monica was with them.° They 
shut themselves up in the church, the building which the State 
authorities were demanding for the use of the Arians. They 
chant the hymns which Ambrose had composed. They defy 
the militia sent to frighten or to apprehend them. There is no 
hero to be seen in this description, though the stand for prin- 
ciple was heroic, the answer of Ambrose sublime.® The whole 
fact made history and marked the policy of State and Church 
for a thousand years. 

Style and expression are no doubt powerful factors in the 
Confessions. But words and rhetoric alone will not account 
for the popularity of the work, and the known circle of 
readers, of whom Augustine writes thirty years after the Con- 
fessions were published: ‘Quid autem opusculorum meorum 
frequentius et delectabilius innotescere potuit quam libri con- 
fessionum mearum?”’* 


5“Tbi mea mater, ancilla tua, solicitudinis et vigiliarum primas tenens, ora- 
tionibus vivebat.”—Confess. ix, 7. 

6 The words of Ambrose are: “ Absit a me ut tradam Christi haereditatem. 
. . . Respondi ego quod sacerdotis est: quod Imperatoris est facit Imperator, 
Prius est ut animam mihi quam fidem auferat.”—Migne, P. L. xvi, col. 1155. 


7 De Dono Perseverantiae, cap. XX. 
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The Confessions are aids to thought about the most ordinary 
things of life. They describe an attitude of mind, the Chris- 
tian way of looking at facts which make up the whole of life 
and human history. They introduce the reader to a study of 
the meaning of things by way of observation and simple sug- 
gestion. The experiences of childhood, the trials of mind, 
later the struggles against habit and self are lessons in con- 
crete form. They help right thinking about problems and. 
questions that come into every life.*® 

There is a modern way of looking at pedagogy as a develop- 
ment of recent years, the exclusive product of our own times, 
intellectually quite superior to times when men thought in 
terms of Christianity and religion. Augustine describes the 
experiences of his childhood in acquiring his mother tongue.. 
He compares this way of nature with the later blundering 
methods of school training. The facts and principles are there 
fresh from the fourth century. They are as new as the latest 
fad on the “ Psychology of the Child Mind”. Moreover they 
are true.® 

One of the most pleasing features of the Confessions is found 
in Augustine’s description of his friends. Here again is a 
point of similarity between Augustine and the great Oxford 
leader. It is the feeling of dependence in both these men; the 
sympathetic thought, the confidence and trust in friends that 
brings out the true side of human life. We know Newman 
better from knowing his friends: Hurrell Froude, Henry 
Wilberforce, Ambrose St. John. ‘ Dimidium animae meae”’, 
the words of the heathen poet, are quoted by Augustine when 
he tells of the gloom which filled his soul, in the absence of 
faith and hope, when a friend of his boyhood and school days 


8“ Ego cum deliberabam ut iam servirem Domino Deo meo, sicut diu dis- 
posueram ego eram qui volebam, ego qui nolebam: ego ego eram. Nec plene 
volebam, nec plene nolebam. Ideo mecum contendebam, et dissipabar a meipso. 
Et ipsa dissipatio, me invito fiebat; nec tamen ostendebat naturam mentis 
alienae, sed poenam meae.”—Confess., vlii, 10. 

9“ Et memini hoc; et unde loqui didicerim post adverti. Non enim docebant 
me homines majores praebentes mihi verba certo aliquo ordine doctrinae, sicut 
paulo post litteras; sed ego ipse mente quam dedisti mihi. .... Ita verba in 
variis sententiis, locis suis posita, et crebro audita quarum rerum signa essent 
paulatim colligebam..... Sic cum his inter quos eram voluntatum enuntian- 
darum signa communicavi, et vitae humanae procellosam societatem altius in- 
gressus sum pendens ex parentum auctoritate nutuque majorum hominum.’— 
Confess., i, 8. 
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died.’° Alypius is ‘‘ Frater cordis mei”. Evodius, Nebridius 
with Alypius are described as the human supports of his life. 
The three had come from Africa to Milan, apparently to parti- 
cipate in a plan to study philosophy, “to be near him”’, he 
says, in the crisis which brought them into the Church.” 
They returned with him to Africa to take their part in the 
design formed at Milan for a school of Christian thought and 
ascetic life.*” 

Augustine’s recollections of Alypius are particularily inter- 
esting. They are biographical notices of a friend of sterling 
qualities, a convert who stood high in social and civil life, later, 
394 to 430, bishop of their native Tagaste. There is no hiding 
of defects, no boasting of the “superman” in the friend whom 
Augustine loves and admires. The moral defeat of Alypius 
when he yielded to the allurements of the gladiatorial shows 
is told as plainly and as vividly as the fact of his firmness 
when he dared to spurn political “ graft”, and triumphed over 
the human crookedness of government and administration in 
the fourth century (vi-8-10). 

The friends whom Augustine describes are not figures in 
parade. They act and talk like men. Monica of course is 
more than a friend, but her words too are the words of a real 
mother. After acknowledging his wanderings from the way 
of the Catholic faith and a clean life Augustine recalls his 
mother’s consolations to him in her last illness. He writes 
down for future readers how she had reminded him that the 
harm he had done was harm to himself and to the fair name of 
the Catholic Church; that she herself had never heard from 


10 See a very dramatic account of this disconsolate state of mind in Book IV, 
chaps. 4 to 7. 

11 Alypius was baptized with Augustine. The two others, Evodius and 
Nebridius, had come to the Faith earlier. Nebridius was teaching in the pri- 
vate schools of Milan. Alypius was engaged in the practice of law. The three 
converts, Augustine, Alypius and Evodius, all were within a few years bishops 
of sees in Provincial Africa. 


12 The first plan was something like a Brook Farm Community. It is de- 
scribed in the Confessions, vi, 14. At that time Augustine and some of his 
associates were still insecure as to the Catholic faith. Later, when Augustine 
was preparing for Baptism, the series of school books edited under the advice 
of a circle of Christian friends (Retract., I, 6), seems to be a development of 
the same plan. The final realization of the design is seen in the monastic re- 
treat when the community settled on what had been his father’s estate, and 
lived under the direction of Augustine as a Christian layman—388 to 391. 
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his lips a harsh word to wound her heart or hurt her feelings.** 
The words which describe the beauty of Monica’s life cannot 
be phrased in English. ‘‘ Sategit eum (Patritium) lucrari tibi, 
loquens te illi moribus suis, quibus eam pulcram faciebas et 
reverenter amabilem atque mirabilem viro” (ix-g). It is 
her life that speaks. Her life makes her lovable, venerable, 
the admiration of those who know her. Her life is God’s 
gift to the world. 

The last three books of the Confessions are informal medita- 
tions on mind, memory, the metaphysics of matter and form, 
time and eternity. They open the way to our modern text 
books in the philosophy of the schools and the cosmology of 
Genesis. 

There is something in Augustine’s style that is not found in 
the studied rhetoric of the heathen masters. Perhaps it is that 
he has something to say. There is rhetoric, but its force is 
like the natural expression in a speaker’s face. The thought 
seems to be more transparent than the word. The Catholic 
Church has taught him to think. The subject is God, the 
created world, the human soul and self—his message to the 


world. FRANCIS E. TourRSCHER, O.S.A. 


Villanova, Pennsylvania. 


GETTING THE PEOPLE TO READ. 


NE of those luminous instances which sometimes serve to 
light up a whole attitude of mind, has recently come 

to our attention. It was the case of a priest who gave a really 
stirring and interesting talk, full of personal enthusiasm, on a 
certain book which he recommended to his hearers. The con- 
gregation listened intently, and the priest was quite gratified 
to see their interest. Some days later, he had occasion to 
make a gift of this same book to one of his friends, and accord- 
ingly he went down to one of the Catholic book stores and 
asked for the volume. Now, it was a book which all Catholic 
book stores keep on hand in various editions, for it is one of the 
most popular of all spiritual books. What was the surprise 
of the priest when the book-seller regretfully informed him, 
18 “ Appelabat me pium; et commemorabat grandi dilectionis affectu nunquam 


se audivisse ex ore meo iaculatum in se durum aut contumeliosum sonum.”— 
ix, 12. 
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“That book is all sold out. So many people came in here 
on Monday and bought copies of it, that they took every single 
one we had on the shelves.” 


A SIGNIFICANT REACTION. 

It is hard to tell, and this is the point we wish to make, 
whether the good priest who brought about this rush on the 
volume in question, was more pleased or surprised. He was 
pleased, because he had been able to do a good deed and to 
realize at the same time the influence of his words. But he 
was very much surprised as well, because he never had be- 
lieved before that one talk on a book could have induced so 
many people to read it. Now, both the surprise of the priest 
and the efficacy of his words seem to be very significant. They 
point out that too many parish priests are too little aware of 
the power of their own words to stimulate the right sort of 
reading, and that they exercise all too little the power that they 
possess in this important regard. 

One sees priests who are thoroughly convinced of the im- 
portance of good reading, who are concerned with the fact, 
when it comes under their notice, that their people read so 
many bad and indifferent books and so few Catholic volumes, 
and who yet seem to have no adequate conception of all that 
they could do to change this situation, by their own personal 
and persevering effort. They even go to some trouble to buy 
and make presents of Catholic books, thus doing very little, 
so far as our experience shows, to stimulate a real interest in 
good reading; for a Catholic book, received as a present, is 
often allowed to gather dust. It is a hundred times better to 
stir up in the people sufficient interest and sense of responsi- 
bility about their reading to make them go and buy Catholic 
books, which they are pretty sure to read and value because 
they have paid for them, than to make them presents of good 
Catholic literature, in which they have no interest at all. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION. 


What is the actual condition of our Catholic people as re- 
gards the buying and reading of Catholic books? It is truly a 
scandalous one. Out of a hundred representative families, we 
find very few properly supplied with good Catholic reading 
or interested in Catholic books. Of course, some of our maga- 
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zines are distributed by a system of forced subscription which 
depends sometimes on agents and sometimes on premiums. A 
number of them, however, make their way by their own appeal. 
Others are left unopened in their covers, after they have been 
subscribed for out of a sense of duty or under pressure. But 
we are speaking now not of Catholic magazines, but of bound 
books. Unlike magazines, books have a permanent place in 
the household as part of the family possessions. It is rare, 
indeed, to find a family that is doing its full duty in regard to 
buying and reading Catholic books. Conditions will never 
change much until our parish priests become aware of the full 
extent of their powers in this important regard. It is they, 
and they alone, who, by their constant suggestions and per- 
severing instructions, can effectively change the attitude of 
our Catholic people and induce them to buy and read Catholic 
books. 

There was a time when very few good Catholic books were 
on the market. People might have been excused for not doing 
much Catholic reading, then. But the last few decades have 
witnessed an extraordinary development of Catholic literature 
in English, much of which is still patronized almost exclusively 
by Sisters and priests. We have twenty million Catholics in 
the United States to-day. If one out of one hundred of them 
bought one book a year, that would be two hundred thousand 
books, purchased each year by the laity. At the present time 
it is doubtful whether one-fifth of that number of books is 
bought by the laity, excepting cheap editions of books on 
controversy and in explanation of Catholic doctrine and prayer 
books. For the rest, the supply of our Catholic publishers is 
absorbed chiefly by the Sisters and the priests. 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


There are several practical ways in which the parish priest 
can encourage good reading. One way, of course, is by preach- 
ing about it frequently and by giving definite suggestions as 
to books in which he feels a personal interest and which 
he judges will be helpful. _ This may be tedious, but it gives 
results. It is no easy matter to get people to buy and read 
books when there are so many other ways of spending money, 
and so many, to them, more appealing ways of passing time. 
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But the importance of this subject counterbalances its difficulty. 
It is only by continual suggestion that the people will acquire 
the habit of buying and reading good books. 

The opinion is sometimes expressed that Catholic books are 
too expensive. Sometimes this complaint is justified. The 
reason is very simple. An edition of one thousand or two 
thousand copies makes each copy cost much more than in case 
of an edition of 20,000 copies. Catholic publishers know be- 
forehand that they will make few sales outside the clergy and 
the Sisters. Hence they have to calculate from the beginning 
on small editions. The secular publishers, on the other hand, 
know that if the book which they put out is a success at all, tens 
of thousands of copies will be sold. This is one reason why 
Catholic books are higher in price than other kinds. Here, 
again, we priests have the solution of this difficulty in our own 
hands, because we can notably lessen the cost of Catholic books 
simply by enabling the book-seller to dispose of larger editions. 
Besides, with a greater demand and a larger market there 
would be more competition and competition lowers prices. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Another wide field of apostolic effort for the parish priest 
is the public library. It continually develops its program of 
service, and is sensitive to the demands of the public. If, 
therefore, our Catholic people are seriously interested in their 
own literature and they ask for it at the library, the officials 
will meet the demand as far as they can. This would be a 
benefit both to the Catholics who would thus be enabled and 
encouraged to read their own literature, and to inquiring non- 
Catholics who might come into the library to look up some point 
of history or controversy, and would be led to read Catholic 
books by finding them ready at hand. 

At the present time, one of the most jejune and poorly furn- 
ished of all departments in most public libraries is the depart- 
ment of Catholic books. It is quite pitiful to look through 
the card catalogues in public libraries of cities where Cath- 
olics form a large part of the population, and to see the mute 
evidence of the apathy of the laity to Catholic reading, as 
shown in the lack of Catholic books. Of course, it is very im- 
portant in this connection to see that the Catholic books which 
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are secured by the library shall be kept in circulation, so that 
a reasonable interest may be shown in them after they are on 
the shelves. It is not fair to the library to urge the librarian 
to put in a number of Catholic books and then to let them lie 
unused on the shelves. A careful watch is kept on the circula- 
tion of volumes. If the library authorities find that the books 
ordered at the request of Catholic patrons remain unread on 


the shelves, they will give little attention to such demands 
thereafter. 


A CATHOLIC FREE LIBRARY. 


How far the public library will go when there is a real de- 
mand for Catholic books may be learned from the instance of 
the Catholic free library in St. Louis. This library was begun 
by some few devoted Catholic people and was carried on for 
a time by the volunteer efforts of a zealous Catholic woman 
who personally kept it open at certain hours. The collection 
of books gradually grew. Much good was done, as non- 
Catholics as well as Catholics drifted in. After a while, the 
library was housed in the headquarters of a Catholic women’s 
association, and then the public library agreed to take it over 
as a department. At the present, it is maintained in a large 
room in the basement of the St. Louis University, where a 
salaried librarian is kept on duty by the public library and this 
same public library supplies periodicals, new books, and keeps 
the old books in good condition. The library is very well 
patronized, and while it is maintained as a department of the 
public library, it keeps the characteristics of a Catholic library 
which it has had from the beginning. No doubt a good many 
non-Catholics as well as Catholics use the special facilities it 
offers to get in touch with Catholic literature. 

Some of our parish organizations are looking about for a 
common interest. The systematic campaign for Catholic read- 
ing in libraries and in homes offers a worth-while program. 
Even if great results are not forthcoming, at least what is 
accomplished is visible and concrete. So many books are cir- 
culated through the public libraries, so many volumes brought 
into Catholic homes, and the members can keep tab, so to say, 
on their own success. 
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GETTING THE PEOPLE TO READ, 


A Book A MONTH. 

One way of promoting Catholic reading which has proved 
very successful in a parish we have in mind, is to give each 
member of the Sodality, each month, a copy of the same book 
or booklet. These copies may be bought out of the sodality 
funds, or, if these funds are not sufficient, a special entertain- 
ment may be held or a collection taken up for the purpose. 
By buying the books wholesale the expense is lessened, and 
sometimes the booklet provided may be a cheap and inexpen- 
sive one and sometimes a larger and more expensive volume 
may be given. This gives assurance that every member of 
the sodality shall have at least twelve new books or pamphlets 
every year, to read, to keep at home, or to give to friends. It 
has the disadvantage of not encouraging the buying of books. 
The sodalists get them for nothing, so far as the individual 
is concerned, for it is the sodality that pays. Still, this dis- 
advantage may be offset by a vigorous campaign to encourage 
the buying of other books in addition to the ones given away. 
There is no question that such activities as these are extremely 
needed, and, though the priest who takes them up may have 
difficulties and trials, he will be doing a splendid service to 
the Church and to his people. 


WHAT OF READING CIRCLES? 


It is to be regretted that the Catholic study clubs and read- 
ing circles which used to be so popular, have fallen into disuse. 
Our people read a great deal, but it is mostly for amusement 
or to keep up with the news. It is a rare exception when even 
the graduates of our colleges and universities take an interest 
in Catholic books after school years. It would be well worth 
while for the parish clergy to make an effort to start reading 
circles of moderate size. Large groups are less favorable for 
good work. Most good work begins with a few. Enterprises 
which have changed the face of the world have been carried 
on by small, devoted groups. If the priest can gather about 
him even a handful of young people, and get them sincerely 
interested in Catholic reading and in self-improvement through 
reading, he will be doing a work the ultimate results of which 
are hard to calculate. If we look at the study-club problem 
and the reading-circle suggestion from this angle, it does not 
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seem nearly so difficult. To be content with influencing a few, 
and to get those to influence a few more, and so to let the 
circle widen gradually and naturally, is a sure, though slow, 
means of promoting good reading and serious study. 

There is a great craving nowadays for information. Our 
educational institutions are crowded. Our schools are 
thronged with people who wish to improve their defective 
education or to push their education further. All kinds of 
magazines exist to supply the demand for special information. 
Why cannot the priest in his parish find at least a limited group 
of young people who will turn their interest toward Catholic 
reading? 


Book TALKS. 


Another means we have seen of promoting the reading of 
good books is the holding of book talks, and this can be done in 
connection with any parish society, or as a general parish acti- 
vity. The fundamental idea of a book talk is to secure some 
capable readers and speakers who will make a study of assigned 
volumes and will spend about ten or fifteen minutes in giving 
an interesting account of the volume in question. If four 
or five speakers are prepared for one evening’s entertainment, 
they can pass the time very pleasantly and profitably for the 
audience. Each speaker begins with a short description of the 
author of the book assigned, a brief sketch of his life and 
an account of his other works, and then goes on to speak of the 
particular book and to give a short account of its contents and 
its general purpose. The giver of the book talk then reads, 
with expression and interpretation, some selected passages 
which he or she has chosen as most characteristic. A few 
minutes may be given to the answering of questions about the 
author or the book. After a quarter of an hour or so has been 
spent in this way, the next speaker goes through the same pro- 
cedure in regard to the volume which he has read. One talk 
succeeds another, until the time allotted to the program has 
been taken up. 

We have seen a very useful detail added to this plan of book 
talks, by having on hand, from the public library or elsewhere, 
some copies of the books discussed. These copies are offered 
to those present who wish to borrow the book and read it after 
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having the talk thereon. On occasion of one series of book 
talks, we recall that a librarian was sent down from the city 
library, in charge of the books, and those present could borrow 
the book at once, in just the same manner as if they had called 
for it at the public library. Such activities have a double 
advantage. They educate the audience, and they excite an 
interest in reading. To hear the selected extracts intelligently 
read arouses a desire to read more of the book, and the fact that 


it is so easy to secure the book adds to the effectiveness of the 
book talk. 


THE CHuRCH Door BooK-RACK. 


Still another means which offers itself to the parish priest 
for encouraging good reading is the well-known church door 
book-rack and the less well known, but very effective, church 
door library. The book-rack has many possibilities. In its 
simplest form, of course, it is merely a collection of cheap 
pamphlets to be taken by the passer-by and to be paid for by 
small contributions put into a box. Some one must take con- 
stant care of the book-rack, and keep it clean and well stocked, 
as the sight of a cheerless array of dog-eared pamphlets is 
rather a detriment than an encouragement to good reading. 
The St. Vincent de Paul Society is often given this charge, and 
whatever profit comes in is thus used for the relief of the poor. 
In some parishes the book-rack takes on a more interesting and 
attractive form, by the addition of paper-bound books to the 
pamphlets. There is no reason why the book-rack might not 
go a step farther and include cheap editions of bound books, 
which can be sold for a reasonable price. These books might 
be clearly labeled with the price and a notice might be put up, 
requesting any one who takes a volume to drop in the corre- 
sponding payment, as the book-rack has to be sustained from 
these contributions. In fact, the extent and variety of the 
offerings of the book-rack will only be limited by the interest 
and generosity of the person or society in charge. 


THE CHURCH Door LIBRARY. 


The church door library is quite unlike the book-rack. The 
purpose of the latter is to dispose of the volumes at a minimum 
price. The church door library offers books to be borrowed. 
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and taken home and returned again by interested readers. 
The only difference between the church door library and a 
regular library is that the church door library is left at the 
mercy of the general public; and while, of course, some losses 
are sustained, the character of the books, and the fact that they 
are offered only in cheap editions prevent any considerable 
loss. 

The way to establish a church door library is to place a cheap 
book-case, with open shelves, or, at least, unlocked doors, in the 
vestibule of the church, where it will be indoors and protected 
from the weather and at the same time accessible to passers-by. 
In this bookcase are put a number, say about twenty, of selected 
volumes, chosen for their general interest and general use- 
fulness to the people who pass by. Books which explain and 
defend the doctrines of the church, Catholic fiction, and similar 
volumes will be most patronized. Some books on personal 
piety, however, ought to be added, so that the reading may 
be more beneficial and suitable to all classes. 

In each book the name of the parish is stamped and a type- 
written or printed slip is inserted, asking that the book be re- 
turned after two weeks, so that someone else may have an 
opportunity to read it. A sign above the bookcase reads: 
“This is a circulating free church-door library. If you wish 
to borrow any of these books, please write your name on the 
card inside the book, together with your address and the date 
on which you take it out, and leave it in place of the book on 
the shelf. In two weeks kindly return the book, so that some 
one else can read it, and cross out your name on the card, re- 
placing it in the book. Then please place a contribution in the 
box, supplied for the purpose, so as to help support the 
library.”’ Inside each book is a card with places for the names 
and addresses of the persons who take out the book. One 
would think it would be very interesting for some parish 
priests to try this little experiment. The outlay involved is 
not great. 

A sectional bookcase of two or three sections can be had 
quite cheaply, and the books for beginning may be taken from 
the parish library, or purchased at little cost. Some of them 
will no doubt be lost, but from the experiences we have heard 
recounted, the loss is not very great, and probably is due to the 
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fact that some people forget about returning the copies they 
have borrowed. If the first experience succeeds, it will be 
easy to enlarge the collection. Here, again, some parish 
society, or group, which will be the better for getting inter- 
ested in a definite activity, might be encouraged to take charge 
of the church door library. 

Our people ought to be encouraged, too, to visit Catholic 
book-stores and look over for themselves the new books which 
are constantly appearing. The Catholic book-seller is engaged 
in a work which is surely a benefit to the Church and he de- 
serves, not only the personal patronage of the priest, but, which 
would be of much more importance to him financially, the 
patronage of the laity as well. Where a priest can buy one 
book, his congregation could easily buy hundreds, and where 
the priests and Sisters are now bearing on their own shoulders 
the greater part of the burden of the support of Catholic liter- 
ature, these same priests and Sisters could by concerted effort 
and encouragement induce the laity to buy a hundredfold more 
Catholic books than are now in circulation. When the 
priest returns from a visit to the Catholic book-store, what 
should be more natural than that on the following Sunday he 
should say a few words from the altar about the volumes which 
have specially caught his fancy as suitable for his people’s 
reading, and should mention that he saw them at such and such 
a book-store, and that he would like to have his parishioners 
drop in, when they go downtown, and look over them likewise. 

If one sermon, as we stated in the beginning, had the result 
of selling out all of the copies of a certain volume which the 
book-seller had in stock, what might we not expect from a 


whole series of talks on Catholic books and Catholic book- 
sellers. 


THE SECULAR BOOK-STORES. 


Finally, the secular book-stores and department stores are 
just as sensitive to the demands of the public as is the public 
library, and the same means which would induce the public 
library to keep a good supply of Catholic books on hand, would 
also induce the secular book-sellers to “stock” them and to 
keep them on exhibition. We shall ask leave, in this con- 
nexion to relate a personal experience that is half humorous 
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and half sad. We had occasion to visit a department store 
recently. The book department was visited. It is one of the 
largest in the country, or perhaps, in the world. 

“Where are the Catholic books?” we said to a genial floor- 
walker. 

“You will find them over in the corner with the other reli- 
gious books,” he said. 

There in the corner, entrenched behind some tables and sur- 
rounded by various bookcases, was a large and solemn-looking 
female who appeared to be the presiding genius of the religious 
books. 

“What Catholic books have you on sale?” we asked of her. 

“The only Catholic books we keep in stock,” she replied, 
with precise and formal tones, “are prayer books”’. 

“What!” we said, “are Catholic prayer books the only 
Catholic books you sell?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “ prayer books, beads, and crucifixes.” 

‘“Why,” we said, “do you not keep other Catholic books?”’ 

“ Because,” she answered, “those are the only ones we have 
any call for. When people do happen to ask for any other 
Catholic books, which is seldom, we take an order for them, but 
there is not enough demand to justify our keeping any stock, 
except the prayer books, beads, and crucifixes. ” 

“Well, where are your religious books and what are their 
character?” we asked. 

She waved a hand at the book shelves and, approaching 
them, we read the most extraordinary series of titles ever 
classfied under the general heading of “religion”. There 
were books there on Theosophy, Christian Science, and every 
ology and ’ism known to man. But there was not a Catholic 
book in the whole lot, so far as our interested scrutiny disclosed. 
Sadly retreating from this distressing scene, we met the genial 
floorwalker. 

“Aha,” said he, with professional sprightliness, ‘‘what do 
you think of our book department?” 

“This is certainly a singular institution,” we answered. 

“Yes, indeed,” said he, “one of the most remarkable in the 
world. In these exhibits, spread out before you, there are 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars worth of books.” 
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“You mistake,” we answered. “This is a singular institu- 
tion, because in all this vast array of books you have no Cath- 
olic books but prayer books.” 

He seemed taken aback and even startled. ‘Is that so?” 
said he. “1 ama Catholic myself, and the buyer for our book 
department is a Catholic.” 

“Where is she?” we replied. ‘‘We would like to talk to 
her.” 

“Ah,” said he, “that is impossible, for at this moment she is 
in Europe, buying some more books.” 


Later on in the year, however, happening to pass the same 
department store again, we were able to interview this expert 
book-buyer. 

“You are a Catholic yourself, and how is it, then, that there 
are so few Catholic books here in your department?” 

“Why, Father, if you will tell me any book that Catholics 
will buy, we will put it in stock; but the fact is that we cannot 
carry Catholic books here because they simply rest on the 
shelves. Non-Catholics come in and demand their books, but 
Catholics seem to take no interest in their own publications and 
that is the reason why we have no Catholic books in stock except 
prayer books, which Catholics do seem to buy.” 

Such an experience in only an added proof of the opportuni- 
ties which every priest has to do a real service to the Church 
and to his people by encouraging the buying and reading of 
Catholic books. But for this work patience and perseverance 
are surely required. There is a field ripe for the harvest. 
May our devoted priests enter in and reap great fruits for the 
Lord. 

EDWARD F. GARESCHE, S.J. 

Marquette University, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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THE USE OF WORDS IN SPIRITUAL LIFE. 
A QUIET hour devoted, now and then, to the study of our 


use of words in spiritual life is of greatest service in 
improving self-knowledge and checking the progress of self- 
deceit. If one is unable to apply appropriate words to 
actions that concern or that invite the direction of conscience, 
or if judgment of actions to which such terms should be ap- 
plied, is faulty, the result in spiritual life is more or less like 
that to which aphasia is applied. If the word sin is not applied 
to the action which is a sin; if the term duty is withheld from 
an action which is in fact a duty; if the phrase “occasion of 
sin” or temptation is not attached to circumstances to which 
either should apply, there is immediate danger of a mistake 
in moral guidance which will hurt spiritual integrity. 

This may occur because an action is not properly judged 
or because a word is not correctly understood and applied. 
It may be due also to lack of good will or of serious self- 
knowledge. Whatever the cause, one sees readily that whole- 
some moral life demands correct understanding of terms and 
appropriate use of them in the direction of conscience. Social 
life depends on the correct use of words and common under- 
standing of their application. Contracts, promises, instruc- 
tion, in fact all of the uses of written or spoken words demand 
correct understanding of them and the accurate application 
of them to actions. Correct use of labels on bottles of medicine 
in a drugstore conditions the safety of every one for whom 
doctors write prescriptions. If a label indicating harmless 
contents is placed on a bottle which contains deadly poison, 
tragedy will result if the pharmacist in making up the pre- 
scription uses the poison without knowing it. Ina similar way 
if the poison of sin is not indicated by applying the term to 
actions which are sins, one is exposed to serious misdirection 
of conscience. 

It is true that sin is mainly in intention. Nevertheless all 
actions which are sinful should be labeled as such. The dis- 
tinction between subjective and objective sin, fundamental as 
it is, may be set aside for the moment, since we are concerned 
mainly with the intelligent direction of conscience as the use 
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of words may be related to it. The faithful Christian wishes 
always to avoid sin and to train his conscience in the loyal 
obedience to the moral law. He wishes to understand and to 
perform all duties, to neglect none and to shrink from no 
effort that real duty involves. Hence it is necessary so to 
instruct the faithful and so to interpret behavior that the 
approaches of sin may be detected, temptation may be baffled, 
duty may be clearly perceived when possible, and the ideals 
of Christian living may be obeyed without error in fact or in 
understanding. Now if we ordinarily guide ourselves by the 
meaning which we attach to words and by the application of 
them to actions, the definitions and application of terms used 
in spirtual life become objects of immediate daily solicitude. 
‘““A small list of words will tell almost as much about a man 
as his biography.” “It is because words are the children of 
living and the result of mental and moral training.” 

This duty of attention to the meaning of words in spiritual 
life is not an easy one. It is extremely difficult to gain true 
self-knowledge, to understand feeling and emotion, to detect 
the subtleties of motives which affect decision and effort. 
‘“Examine your words well”’, says Adam Bede, “and you will 
find that even when you have no motive to be false it is a hard 
thing to say the exact truth about your own immediate feel- 
ings.” Honesty with self in the intimacies of personal feeling 
and motive is an exacting obligation. Self-deception awaits 
us at every turn. Faults are excused with unsuspecting gener- 
osity, and misrepresentation of motive is not uncommon. 
Duties are interpreted at times with a narrowness which suits 
convenience and temperament and does little honor to our 
ideals. A recent novelist indicates this with good effect. 
“The youth who calls his pleasures by their real names has 
learned the secret of resisting them.” What may we expect 
from those who refuse to call their pleasures by their real 
names, who fail to use the terms of moral and spiritual life with 
unfailing accuracy. “Thou art ensnared with the words of 
thy mouth and caught with thy words.” ‘Words from the 
mouth of a man are as deep water.” * Should not every Chris- 
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tian long to be able to say with Eliu, “ My words are from my 
upright heart and my lips shall speak a pure sentence.” * 

The larger bearing of the thought now held in mind is set 
forth by Newman in his sermon on Secret Faults. 


Thus it is not too much to say that all those who neglect the duty 
of habitual self-examination are using words without meaning. The 
doctrines of the forgiveness of sins, and of a new birth from sin, 
cannot be understood without some right knowledge of the nature 
of sin, that is, of our own heart. We may, indeed, assent to a form 
of words which declare those doctrines; but if such a mere assent, 
however sincere, is the same as a real holding of them, and belief in 
them, then it is equally possible to believe in a proposition the terms 
of which belong to some foreign language, which is obviously absurd. 
Yet nothing is more common than for men to think that because they 
are familiar with words, they understand the ideas they stand for. 
Educated persons despise this fault in illiterate men who use hard 
words as if they comprehend them. Yet they themselves, as well as 
others, fall into the same error in a more subtle form, when they 
think they understand terms used in morals and religion, because 
such are common words, and have been used by them all their lives. 


The interests of spiritual life demand that we have an ac- 
curate understanding of the words temptation, occasion of sin, 
sin, duty, holiness, virtue. Every one of them bears on our 
relation to Almighty God, on the direction of the will in har- 
mony with the divine law, on the engagement of imagination, 
feeling, intelligence, and preference in establishing prompt 
recoil against sin, honest resistance to its disguised approach 
and glad obedience to the call of duty. The way in which 
others use these terms are of primary concern to them. The 
way in which we use them ourselves in reflection, confession, 
examination of conscience, spiritual reading, and in receiving 
instruction from others is of immediate concern to us. We 
readily overlook the mystery of words, their dominating power 
in personal life and the limitations which they create in the 
wider zone of their application day by day. ‘It is not in the 
words which others say to us, but in those other words which 
these make us say to ourselves, that we find our gravest lessons 
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and our sharpest rebukes. The hint another gives us fre- 
‘quently holds trains of thoughts which have been getting them- 
selves ready to be shaped in inwardly articulated words, and 
only awaited the touch of a burning syllable, as the models of 
the pyrotechnist only wait for a spark to become letters of 
S&re.”* 

There are three levels along which words of the spiritual 
life move. We note first a general definition which is abstract 
and impersonal. Temptation as we ordinarily use the term 
relates to an external or internal influence which inclines one 
toward sin, prepares first steps toward the commission of sin. 
An occasion of sin is a set of circumstances out of which temp- 
tation and finally sin, may result. Sin is a deliberate violation 
of the law of God. Duty is an action required of one in the 
divine ordering of life. Virtue is the habit of right action, 
that is of obeying the law of God. Holiness is a condition of 
life resulting from harmony between human action and divine 
law. These are definitions which are in general accurately 
understood by all Christians, and in the abstract correctly used. 
But they do not yet relate to any specific act or to any parti- 
cular person. They are necessary in the course of Christian 
instruction, fundamental in upbuilding Christian character and 
therefore helpful in the highest degree. Each may be con- 
sidered as a major premise in the syllogisms of holiness. Sin 
must be avoided. Such an action isasin. Therefore it must 
be avoided. Duty must be performed. Such an action is a 
duty. Therefore it must be performed. Now the force of 
such syllogisms depends on correct understanding of terms and 
appropriate use of them in relation to actions. The two as- 
sumptions that sin must be avoided and virtue must be prac- 
tised underlie all Christian life. 

We bring all of these terms nearer to ourselves when we 
make abstract definitions of particular kinds of sin or parti- 
cular kinds of duty: Thus in the abstract, justice con- 
sists in giving to others what is due to them. Truthful- 
ness is obedience to natural and divine law which governs 
the use of language in communications. Anger, pride, envy, 
and impiety may be defined in the same general way. 


3 Holmes, Guardian Angel. 
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On this second level these words relate to particular lines of 
action which are conventionally adopted in our instruction and 
in our living. But even here the terms are impersonal, some- 
what abstract and not yet applied to person and to action in 
a definite and concrete manner. 

There remains a third level. Here we meet the task of 
applying these words to actions about to be performed by our- 
selves, here and now in the process of Christian living. Our 
understanding of them and our correctness of judgment in 
applying them to our own actions become matters of immediate 
and supreme concern. At this point the interests of eternity 
await our correct judgment of an action, clear insight into its 
motive and correct application of labels to motive and action 
as God cbserves us. Inability to use words appropriate to 
actions, misapplication of words, and misunderstanding of 
motive, if they occur, leave us undefended at many points 
when sin threatens or duty calls. Conscience sits as judge in 
every deliberate action. Evil and virtue make argument. 
Intelligence defines terms and God awaits our decision. 

The following, from James the psychologist, furnishes a 
good illustration of the subtle way in which one may be 
tempted to juggle with words when conscience faces a struggle. 


Where, however, the right conception is an anti-impulsive one, the 
whole intellectual ingenuity of the man usually goes to work to crowd 
it out of sight and to find names for the emergency, by help of which 
the dispositions of the moment may sound sanctified, and sloth or 
passion may reign unchecked. How many excuses does the drunkard 
find when each new temptation comes. It is a new brand of liquor 
which the interests of intellectual culture in such matters oblige him 
to test; moreover it is poured out and it is a sin to waste it; or 
others are drinking and it would be churlishness to refuse; or it is a 
bit to enable him to sleep; or just to get through this job of work; 
or it isn’t drinking, it is because he feels so cold; or it is Christmas 
day; or it is a means of stimulating him to make a more powerful 
resolution in favor of abstinence than any he has hitherto made; or it 
is just this once, and once does not count, etc., etc., ad libitum— 
it is in fact anything you like except being a drunkard. That is the 
conception that will not stay before the poor man’s attention. But 
if he once gets able to pick out that way of conceiving from all the 
other possible ways of conceiving the various opportunities which 
occur; if through thick and thin he holds to it that this is being a 
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drunkard and is nothing else, he is not likely to remain one long. 
The effort by which he succeeds in keeping the right name unwaver- 
ingly present to his mind proves to be his saving moral act.* 


Who has not seen or known grave duties slighted because the 
term had not been correctly applied to a situation? Who has 
not seen resentment parade under the name of innocence, cruelty 
justified by the label of duty, disloyalty drive a blade into the 
heart of friendship and calling the action one of justice, 
modesty shamed into retirement in the name of amusement or 
custom, oppression self-satisfied under the cloak of progress? 
How many crimes have not been committed under the name 
of liberty. What is all of this other than a kind of self- 
deception by which words appropriate to actions are not used? 
Whether it is due to the lack of understanding of terms or of 
the real significance of actions, is for the moment secondary. 
The interests of the soul require correct understanding in both 
cases. No mistake will be without its measurable consequences 
in the moral and spiritual history of any life. If we shall 
avoid with determined care only such actions as are labeled 
sins, we shall be left without recoil and without defence beyond 
the zone covered by our definitions. The beginnings of sin 
are frequently disguised. Only a sharp spiritual sense will en- 
able one to interpret hidden beginnings as pointing in the 
direction of spiritual rebellion. Again, one will be just, 
modest, truthful, zealous, kind, or loyal, only as one defines 
the terms and applies them when conscience raises a question. 

In the application of terms to actions, we may go to extremes. 
There are those who see sin everywhere and render themselves 
unhappy because of this. They apply a rigorous unwarranted 
interpretation to the term which thus becomes most distressing 
in their personal life and in their influence upon others. Simi- 
larly such persons make duty and virtue so extreme and exact- 
ing that judgment is thrown out of all relation to reasonable 
standards and peace is destroyed. On the other hand, we find 
those who are so lax in the interpretation of both sin and duty 
as to reconcile careless behavior and indifferent zeal for spirit- 
ual progress, with an obstinate complacency and comfortable 
way of life which robs character of noble aspiration. The 


4 Papers on Philosophy, p. 72. 
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history of Jansenism furnishes apt illustration of the entire 
process. | 

Any priest who has average experience will have met both 
types in the confessional and outside of it. If, for instance, a 
penitent feels resentment deeply and acts upon it while refusing 
to see sin in his behavior, he and his spiritual director will 
disagree as to the application of the term sin to the action in 
question, assuming of course that the later judges it to be sinful. 
A person may by choice live in a condition, or follow a course 
which in the judgment of the priest constitutes an occasion of 
sin which might be avoided. Unless the former can be brought 
to apply the phrase “occasion of sin”’ to the situation, he will 
hear no advice and obey no direction which may be given in 
respect of it. Here again the difficulty is one of applying a 
term to a situation. In ordinary speech we describe a trifling 
disagreement as a “lis de nomine”’. In the cases mentioned, 
however, this “lis de nomine” is fundamental. It concerns 
the welfare of a soul which is conditioned on the correct appli- 
cation of a term in the moral life to a situation. 

Every kind of sin becomes possible if we may be arbitrary in 
labeling actions as sins; if we may be guided by whim, temper- 
ament, ambition or desire in the use of terms. Every form of 
self-deception, every subtle resource of selfishness, and all the 
devices of evil will struggle so to control all applications of the 
terms of spiritual life to action as to excuse effort against sin 
and even to cloud judgment against intelligence by self-excuse. 
Christian life demands accurate general definitions of terms, 
correct definitions of terms in particular lines of action and 
correct application of these terms to thought, deed, and word, 
day by day. Assuredly the careful examination of our use of 
words in obeying the will of God is of primary concern to the 
Christian conscience. We are asked to show courage, self- 
control and serenity of spiritual purpose in all that we do be- 
cause these are the flowering of our love of Him who is the 
Way, the Truth and the Life. 

It is much more easy to describe this duty than to do it. 
Definitions are simple. Life is complex and motives are subtle. 
Theological controversies as to Probabilism indicate many of 
the difficulties that we meet in undertaking to know the will 
of God. Casuistry arose because of the difficulty of applying 
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the terms of spiritual life to daily actions.” Questions that 
arise continually in the work of a priest send him regularly to 
his books or to authorities to seek wise direction in dealing 
with many of the cases that he meets. The guidance of the 
soul into ways of peace is never easy. 

An excellent illustration of the difficulty in question is 
found in the present-day use of the phrase “occasion of sin”’ 
as it is applied to the conditions of social life and practice. 
We of the elder generation who reverently accept the Christian 
traditions of modesty and propriety feel that utmost care is 
necessary in safeguarding the young of both sexes against the 
dangers of indiscriminate liberty of association. There are 
many customs in dress, companionship and dancing to which 
we elders apply the label “occasion of sin”. Social practice 
in large measure and many of the young refuse to agree with 
our interpretations and to apply the term as we do. They 
declare quite frankly that they see no suggestion of harm in 
tolerated customs which worry our very souls. In so far as 
the young understand and apply the phrase “occason of sin”, 
they are faithful to conscience. But their refusal to agree with 
us in the application of the term creates a moral problem of 
grave proportions to which the Holy Father himself has seen 
fit to direct the attention of the Christian world. 


II. 


The confessional and spiritual direction to individual souls 
afford to the priest a splendid opportunity to direct them in 
the proper understanding of the terms of moral and spiritual 
life and the faithful application of terms to action. Here all 
is personal and candid, and good-will prevails. Even when 
the priest is the penitent, his confessor or director has equal 
opportunity for wise definitions of words and the correction of 
the compass of spiritual life. But the general teaching which 
the priest gives in sermons or instructions may lack effect if 
attention is confined to abstractions, to general definitions and 
theoretical interpretations. Abstract preaching of justice, 
charity, or duty, and general descriptions of virtues may easily 
leave hearers unmoved if they are victims of misunderstanding 


5 The article on Casuistry in the Catholic Encyclopedia sets this forth with 
great clearness. 
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of spiritual terms and of the awkward applications of them to 
actions. Nathan spoke with terrible force to David when he 
said, “ Thou art the man”. The story of the prophet and its 
lessons were set before David with a directness which brought 
the later back through the troubled waters of repentance to the 
feet of God. A general instruction might have left David 
unmoved. 

It would be easy to err by being too direct, too exact, too 
pointed in public teaching. Perhaps the duty of finding the 
wise way between these extremes furnishes the strongest reason 
for careful preparation of all preaching and instruction. The 
utmost in study and care will leave any priest’s wisdom short 
of our need in the complex life that involves us to-day. 

As has been said, the power of the preacher will be limited 
ordinarily by the meanings which his hearers attach to his 
words. Those who hear sermons understand and apply them 
in their own way. An eminent missionary once remarked, 
“T preached three hundred sermons last night”. When he 
was asked what he meant, he replied, “I preached to three 
hundred men. Each one understood me differently. That 
made three hundred sermons.” While this is an extreme 
statement of the case, the remark does convey an important 
truth. Since each of us brings his whole past, his culture, his 
intelligence, aspirations and will to the understanding of what 
is seen and heard—and we differ at each of these points—there 
will be a wide range of interpretation among hearers when any 
sermon or instruction is heard. The way in which we disagree 
in our estimates of preaching is sufficient illustration of the 
point. 

The case is largely the same as regards our spiritual read- 
ing. We understand what we read as our own definitions of 
words guide us and as our spiritual aspirations control thought 
and life. The quality of our self-knowledge controls our use 
of words, and the settled meanings which we attach to words 
affect our self-knowledge. When Newman tells us in the 
paragraph above quoted that our self-knowledge and our use 
of words control our understanding of the fundamental Chris- 
tian doctrines, he states an obvious and therefore neglected 
truth. Perhaps his insight into such phrases of intimate per- 
sonal life was among his rarest gifts. His methods startles a 
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thoughtful reader into the ways of new self-knowledge and 
forces a revision of our understanding of the terms of spiritual 
life. 

If there has been no over-statement in what has been thus 
far said, we are called upon to pay faithful attention to our 
word values in all our efforts to avoid occasions of sin, to recog- 
nize and resist temptation the moment it appears, to establish 
in our hearts and to protect by faithful care, worthy standards 
of duty, virtue and holiness. It would be well then from time to 
time to examine the meanings that we attach to terms in our 
own moral and spiritual life and to watch the way in which 
we apply them to actions. Attention to this duty will automa- 
tically clarify our understanding of all spiritual obligations 
whatsoever and give to us a sense of security which comes 
always to those in whose hearts the peace of Christ is found. 


W. J. K. 
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ACTA PII PP. XI. 


APOSTOLIC BRIEF 


oF Our Most Hoty Lorp Pius XI By DIVINE PROVIDENCE 
PorPE ON THE PLENARY INDULGENCE TO BE GAINED BY 
ALL THE FAITHFUL AS OFTEN AS THEY RECITE A THIRD 
PART OF THE ROSARY IN PRESENCE OF THE BLESSED 


SACRAMENT. 


Within a few days the most solemn celebration of a Euchar- 
istic Congress will take place at St. Dominic’s in the city of 
Bologna which, We are confident, will avail much in stimu- 
lating the piety of the faithful toward the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist. Since the meetings of the Congress 
are to take place in the spacious Basilica of his Order, wherein 
the Body of the Founder is kept with such deep veneration, 
the Master General of the Order of Preachers asks us in view 
of this extraordinary and auspicious occasion, to bestow a 
special indulgence from the treasury of the Church on all the 
faithful who, in presence of the August Sacrament in which 
Our Lord Jesus Christ lies hid beneath the Eucharistic veils, 
shall recite the Rosary of the Blessed Virgin Mary instituted 
by the Patriarch Saint Dominic in honor of the Mother of 
God. Knowing full well how fitting it would be to concede 
this indulgence, which, since it would owe its origin at once 
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to Saint Dominic and to piety toward the Eucharist, would 
stand as a special token and a lasting memorial of the Euchar- 
istic Congress of Bologna of which the Church of Saint 
Dominic will be in a particularly appropriate way the pivot, 
We have resolved to grant this petition and thus by this signal 
expression of Our will to increase the solemnity of the pious 
event. Having taken counsel, therefore, of Our Beloved Son, 
Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, the Major Penitentiary, 
and relying on the mercy of the Omnipotent God and the 
authority of His Blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, We merci- 
fully grant in the Lord in perpetuity a Plenary Indulgence 
and remission to all the faithful as often as they shall devoutly 
recite a third part of the Rosary in presence of the Sacrament 
of Christ’s Most Sacred Body, whether exposed for the public 
veneration of the faithful or reserved in the tabernacle. All to 
the contrary notwithstanding, We decree that these presents are 
and shall always remain valid and efficacious; that they are to 
have and to receive their full and entire effects; that they are 
now and hereafter to be heartily fostered by those to whom it 
pertains or shall pertain; that whatever may happen to be at- 
tempted to the contrary, knowingly or unknowingly, by any 
person whatsoever, by whatsoever authority, is rightly to be 
judged and declared null and void. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, under the Fisherman’s ring, 
the 4th day of September, 1927, the sixth year of Our Ponti- 
ficate. 

P. CarD. GASPARRI, 
Secretary of State. 
II. 
MOTU PROPRIO 
DE CARDINALI SACRAE CONGREGATIONI DE SEMINARIIS STUDIO- 
RUMQUE UNIVERSITATIBUS PRAEFECTO PRO TEMPORE INTER 
PATRES CARDINALES SACRAE CONGREGATIONIS S. OFFICII 
ET PONTIFICALIS COMMISSIONIS PRO STUDIIS' BIBLICIS 
COOPTANDO. 
PIUS PP. 


Inde ab inito Pontificatu partes officii Nostri paene praeci- 
puas esse duximus, ut rectam in diesque solidiorem uberiorem- 
que clericorum institutionem promoveremus, omnibus amotis 
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incommodis, quaecumque ipsi officere aliquo pacto videbantur. 
Quam quidem curam et sollicitudinem Nostram Sacra Con- 
gregatio Seminariis catholicisque Athenaeis regundis studiose 
sane naviterque participat. Siquidem, in munere quod sibi 
proprium ac peculiare est exsequendo, ea videt ac prospicit, ut 
non modo magistri deligantur eruditiores atque aptiores, qui 
disciplinas sibi ad docendum commissas recte fructuoseque 
tradant, verum etiam in libris, qui studiosorum manibus ex 
praescripto teruntur, cum sint omnia utiliter egregieque dicta, 
tum nihil contineatur unde mentes animique iuvenum aliquid 
capere detrimenti queant. In eiusmodi tamen doctorum 
librorumque delectu Sacra Congregatio, quam diximus, non 
posset aut consulendo aut praecipiendo auctoritatem inter- 
ponere suam, nisi commentaria atque volumina cognosceret, 
quae de litteris deque ecclesiasticis doctrinis cum ab nostris 
tum ab ceteris, saltem graviora, eduntur. Nemo enim non in- 
tellegit, ad eam demum Congregationem propius pertinere, ut 
qui apti non sint, qui ab sacra doctrina praeceptores et libri 
recedere videantur, eosdem de scholis deque Athenaeis nostris 
missos fieri iubeat. 

Cum autem, ut canonem 247 § 4 Codicis iuris canonici 
afferamus, ad Supremam S. Officii Congregationem spectet 
“non solum delatos sibi libros diligenter excutere, eos, si 
oportuerit, prohibere . . . sed etiam ex officio inquirere, qua 
opportuniore licebit via, quae in vulgus edantur scripta cuius- 
libet generis damnanda”’, cumque, praeterea, in scripta, quae 
de re biblica prodeunt, ipsa quoque advigilet Pontificalis 
Patrum Cardinalium pro Studiis Biblicis Commissio, quam 
vocant, a decessore imm. mem. Nostro Leone XIII constituta, 
liquido patet, tam arctis rationibus hinc inde intercedentibus, 
Cardinali Praefecto, quem ante memoravimus, si in Supremam 
Congregationem eamque Biblicam Commissionem adscitus erit, 
iam in hoc ipso plurimum praesidii ad munus suum exercendum 
adfore, quod amplior profecto illi tutiorque hominum rerumque 
notitia, in hac tanta ecclesiasticae institutionis quasi palaestra, 
facile suppetet. 

Itaque, motu proprio et de certa scientia ac matura delibera- 
tione Nostra, volumus ac decernimus, Cardinalem Sacrae Con- 
gregationis de Seminariis Studiorumque Universitatibus Prae- 
fectum pro tempore iam nunc et perpetuo posthac inter Patres 
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Cardinales Supremae Congregationis S. Officii itemque Ponti- 
ficalis Commissionis pro Studiis Biblicis iure atque ex officio 
referri ac numerari. 

Quod vero his Litteris constituimus, id Nos ratum et firmum 
in perpetuum fore edicimus, contrariis non obstantibus quibus- 
libet. 

Datum Romae apud Sanctum Petrum, die xxIV mensis Sep- 
tembris anno MDCCCCXXVII, Pontificatus Nostri sexto. 

PIUS FP. Xl. 


ROMAN CURIA. 


PONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


14 July, 1927: Messrs. John F. Owen, Charles MacMahon, 
James Flanagan, Thomas Eugene Vessels, Charles Quinlan 
and Franklin V. Shaw, of the Diocese of Oklahoma, Knights 
of the Order of St. Gregory the Great, civil class. 

20 July: Monsignor Joseph Van Hulse, of the Diocese of 
Oklahoma, Domestic Prelate of His Holiness. 

Monsignor George E. Price, of the Archdiocese of Birming- 
ham, Domestic Prelate of His Holiness. 

26 July: Monsignori Urban John Vehr, H. Joseph Pohl- 
schneider and Patrick Joseph Hynes, of the Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati, Domestic Prelates of His Holiness. 

4 August: Monsignor James Ryan, of the Archdiocese of 
Milwaukee, Domestic Prelate of His Holiness. 

2 September: Monsignor Francis Garro, of the Archdiocese 
of St. Jago di Cuba, Privy Chamberlain supernumerary of 
His Holiness. 
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Studies and Conferences 


Questions, the discussion of which is for the 
information of the general reader of the 
Department of Studies and Conferences, are 
answered in the order in which they reach us. 
The Editor cannot engage to reply to in- 
quiries by private letter. 


OUR ANALECTA. 


The Roman documents for the month are: 

APOSTOLIC BRIEF grants a plenary indulgence tetics quoties, 
in perpetuity, to be gained by all the faithful who recite five 
decades of the Rosary before the Blessed Sacrament, whether 
exposed for public worship or reserved in the tabernacle. 

Motu Proprio of the Holy Father ordains that the incum- 
bent Cardinal Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Sem- 
inaries and Universities shall henceforth be numbered ex officio 
among the Cardinals of the Supreme Congregation of the Holy 
Office as well as of the Pontifical Commission on Bible Studies. 

ROMAN CURIA announces officially some recent Pontifical 
appointments. 


ON TEACHING RELIGION TO CHILDREN. 


The search for most ideal methods in caring for the religious 
instruction of the young will not fail in the long run to make more 
effective our efforts to implant the faith securely in the minds of little 
children. Priests cannot but welcome every contribution to thought 
and every interpretation of experience which may help them to under- 
stand their problem. On this account we publish herewith and 
unmodified an instruction which a Catechist recently gave to a group 
of teachers who work under her direction. The group confines itself 
to the instruction of under-privileged children whose circumstances 
create difficulties over and above those met with in teaching any 
immature mind whatsoever. The life and the spirit found in this 
instruction combine deep appreciation of the precious heritage of 
faith and a touching sympathy with the feelings of children, their 
imagination, and their individual modes of expression. 


An educator has recently asked: “ Do you teach reading and 
arithmetic or do you teach children?” This pertinent question 
applies especially to us who teach religion. Are we teaching 
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catechism, or are we teaching children? Are we teaching the 
letter which killeth or are we imparting the spirit which 
quickeneth? To teach children we must appeal to the whole 
child, to his reason, his imagination, his heart. If we build 
only on the heart, only on the affections, we build on sand; if 
we build on imagination it will quicken and die; if on reason 
alone we shall bring no fruit into life. 

If to educate is to draw out, in no process of education is 
this more true than in the teaching of religion. Children come 
to us “trailing clouds of glory from God who is their home,” 
but we who have wandered far, fail to perceive the unabashed 
glory in their eyes. To teach religion to children, we have to 
begin by believing in the God-given gift of faith implanted in 
them in Baptism, which we as educators must draw out. We 
must teach them to express themselves in order that we may 
build on this latent power. Goethe has said that the eye would 
not see the light if it were not lightsome. In teaching children 
I never cease to marvel at their response to faith in things un- 
seen, to hope in things promised, to the love of the true, the 
good, and the beautiful. I have found them in possession of 
many great truths untrammeled by words. 

Take the first question of the Catechism, planned to teach a 
truth that is already theirs which you have but to bring out and 
express for them that it may be more fully and consciously 
their own. I was teaching a child: “God made the world”. 
To my startled ears came the answer from a girl: ‘There is 
no God. Billy said so.” Billy was her playmate. 

Now it is the duty of a teacher of children not to be shocked 
or startled lest she stifle self-expression. I answered: “ Does 
he know who made the trees? Did Billy’s father make them? 
And the roses, did he make them or did you? And the stars, 
could you make them? And the sun and moon, who made 
them?” And on and on until she was hearing the song of the 
universe: “He made us, He made us, not we ourselves.” 
Shamefaced, she volunteered: “I shall ask Billy,” and she did. 
And so was the faith in her called into life and defended; nor 
did she need any arguments to prove the truth. 

I was teaching a child the existence of her soul imprisoned 
in the body. During the next lesson she announced that she 
had found her soul and with a gesture of exquisite grace, she 
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touched with her finger tips, her head, her breast and the tips 
of her toes saying: “ Here and here and here, and when it goes, 
I die.” Had she not understood “the soul informs the 
body”? Could a theologian say more? When the Holy 
Father decreed early First Communion, many were not in sym- 
pathy with him. I was once arranging the altar breads, when 
a little one four years old beside me peeked up and said: “I 
know what that is; it is where Jesus hides Himself to come to 
you.” The Holy Father was answered. He had asked only 
for discernment between ordinary bread and the Bread of Life. 
She had pierced the mystery, or rather there was none for her. 
Can we by reasoning go further? 

A truth should be stated and restated, the language varied 
very slightly and not changed in form and never brought out 
argumentatively. If there is room for argument, there is room 
for doubt. Words must be simple. It is a discipline to set 
aside a word that sounds well, but we must speak in their own 
language if we would reach these little people. We must stoop 
if we would whisper great truths into their ears. Our lan- 
guage must be reverent, not descending to slang, but fitted to 
the theme. Rhymes are helpful in securing attention. Poetry 
appeals to children even if it contains words they cannot under- 
stand. They sense the beauty of poetry. This is true of the 
words of our Lord in the Scriptures which they do not always 
understand but which make their own appeal. I recall repeat- 
ing the words: “With desire I have desired to eat this Pasch 
with you,” and a little one called out, “Say it again; it is so 
sweet.” Children are very literal We must say what we 
mean and mean what we say; if we speak from the heart we 
shall reach the heart. 

The imagination should be appealed to, provided always it 
is developed side by side with faith and reason. The story of 
a saint woven about with fancy will appeal, but it will not do so 
if told merely as a fact. Imagination is a noble handmaid for 
us, if properly used. Children with least beautiful surround- 
ings have often the brightest fancy, which we need not be 
afraid to cultivate. It is their escape from sordid surround- 
ings, as ice-bound people have written the brightest fairy tales 
weaving fancies in flowers which they never see. The mystic 
and mysterious appeal tothem. Apt stories to illustrate a point 
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are most helpful and should be frequently used as an aid to 
memory and attention. Hang a dogma on a story and it will 
not be soon forgotten. 

Children cannot grasp the abstract. To teach an abstract 
truth it must be illustrated if possible. To be apt these lessons 
must be planned beforehand. In teaching the mystery of the 
Trinity, for example, show a clover leaf, draw a triangle, bring 
a plant; root, stem, leaf into service. God had no beginning; 
draw a circle. A blackboard, if one is apt at drawing, is a 
great help to teacher and pupil. Examples from nature should 
be freely used. It takes a little ingenuity to do this if we are 
teaching city children. Show them the marvels of nature. 
Bring to class an acorn, an autumn leaf, a flower; show an 
icicle, under a magnifying glass, a chrysalis, a butterfly. Ex- 
cite wonder, since it is not far from adoration. Above all, 
religion must be made beautiful and interesting. To give 
spirit and life to the teaching of dogma these lessons should be 
combined with the Life of Christ. In the Gospel narrative will 
be found an inexhaustible wealth of illustration of a nature to 
make catechetical instruction clear and interesting. Teach 
children from the very beginning, to know Christ. His char- 
acter should be unfolded slowly that they may “grow to the 
stature of Christ’. The mystery of the Incarnation presents 
no difficulty to them. Mystery is their daily experience. But 
we must be careful to make the personality of Christ a reality 
to them. A child once asked our Librarian for a fairy-tale 
book, but, that lacking, she added: “‘ A Life of Christ will do”’. 
To her our Lord was a myth. Another child, when the Holy 
Land was indicated on the map as the place where Christ was 
born, asked: ‘‘ Did Jesus really live in a city on the earth?”’ 
It is the opportunity of a good teacher to make Him live. Her 
work is not begun until she can say to her class: “ See the Christ 
stand”’. 

The child who to the question, ‘‘ Who is Christ?”’ answered : 
“He is my best Friend,” and then added, “He is the Son of 
God,” had described a dogma in her own words. Children are 
idealists by nature. We must bring our Lord before their 
minds as a living personality, a leader, a teacher, who came 
through great love to show us how to live. Christian virtues 
will follow such realization. 
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We need a person to correct the influence of persons. Chil- 
dren love personality. Virtue cannot be taught in the abstract. 
We must unite religion with practical virtue. Weave the 
teachings of Christ around His personality. So He taught, 
so Hesaid,so He did. Urge them to repeat in their own words 
the Life of Christ. Only when they express it, will it be their 
own. A child telling of Pilate’s weakness in condemning 
Christ to death, concluded: “ Pilate was afraid he’d lose his 
job. I’d have lost my job,” she added wistfully. She had 
understood. Pictures are of an immense value in this educa- 
tion, not moving pictures, for they pass too quickly to register, 
but well selected lantern slides or even penny pictures (which 
can now be obtained) showing the work of our greatest artists. 

In the measure that children learn to know and love Christ 
He will mean some one who loves them and values their love 
and invites their obedience. The mountain lad who covered 
the figure of Christ on the crossroads with his cloak and went 
on his way shivering in the storm, doubtless knew little of 
dogma but he loved, and Christ was real to him. Expiation 
is easily taught, once they know and love Christ. Apart from 
the life of Christ what will Good Friday mean to a child; but 
when they have been taught to know Him and regard Him as 
their ideal, expiation, redemption is easy to teach. We must 
above all appeal to the eager heart of a child if we would hold 
him fast against drifting away. If we have taught him to love 
Christ, we have made him acquainted with a Guide, a Friend 
in via, and so shall we break to children the Bread of Life. 

We should dwell on the positive law in teaching children, 
not always on the negative, for the Commandments were 
written for those who had already broken them. Say often, 
“Thou shalt,” and less often, “Thou shalt not”. We shal! 
thus teach a more forceful law. Law and order appeal to chil- 
dren. Witness the appeal of the scouts and soldiery for lads. 
Teach them the right of the Father in heaven to make laws. 
They will quickly say, ‘‘It is equitable, just and right,” since 
He is their Father. A little child once said: “This is His 
world. It belongs to Him.” 

You should give children great principles from the very be- 
ginning. Teach them whence we come, whither we are going. 
A teacher had the habit of keeping this truth before the minds 
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of her pupils by adding to the question, ‘“‘ How old are you?” 
“How long have you been on the way to God?” Repeating 
this form often, they grew familiar with a great truth, and 
death took on a right aspect. Every one knows that in nothing 
“doth patience have a more perfect work” than in teaching. 
We must not overcrowd; we must await development. If we 
succeed in imparting three or four great truths and great prin- 
ciples in one session, we have done well; truths about the all- 
seeing eye of God from which they cannot hide, personal re- 
sponsibility, the watchful loving Providence of God, that fear 
and love may go hand in hand. Return again and again to 
the first principles taught and demand that the children express 
these truths in their own language to the class. 

Above all, religion should be made practical. I have ob- 
served that children are naturally individualistic, “My house”, 
“My yard”. This is the time to cultivate community virtues. 
Develop the teaching: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self’’, by dwelling on patriotism, citizenship, neighborliness. 
Introduce discussion on improving the neighborhood, the 
church, their homes. Make practical the commandment of 
Love. It is the fulfilling of the Law: the rest will follow. 

Verbal recitation of the Catechism is good as an exercise of 
the memory, and of value in teaching, provided the words are 
simple and the dogmas are previously explained. Definitions 
also have value if they implant a truth in memory against time; 
but every teacher in imparting great truths to her pupils must 
agree with the author of the /mitation, who said: “I had rather 
know compunction than be able to define it”. And One greater 
than he: “Is not the life more than the meat and the body 
more than the raiment?” 


CERTAIN MORAL PROBLEMS IN THE BUILDING INDUSTRY. 


Qu. <A builder who is a friend of mine has submitted to me the 
following questions which are based on his personal experience. 
Will you kindly advise me as to the moral issues involved ? 

1. When one desires to do any building he usually employs an 
architect. He draws the plans and may let the job to a builder 
selected by the owner or take bids from many builders suggested by 
him and agreed to by the owner. In that group let us assume that 
the architect knows Mr. S. a little more intimately than the others 
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and enters into a deal with him after this fashion: the plans are sent 
out for figures and S. is “ tipped” off by the architect that after the 
job is let the details of the stonework, etc. will not be as fine or 
elaborate as the plans and specifications would indicate. 5S. conse- 
quently figures the job lower than his competitors and is awarded 
the contract. In return S. pays the architect some agreed amount. 
This is considered good business in the building industry. Is it 
ethical ? 

2. Another case is when the architect selects the bid of S. out of 
the group, who is third of a list of five bidders. The architect gives 
the owner a very flowery and impressive talk as to the superior ability 
and quality of work that S. does. In this case he sells the job for S. 
even though the other bidders are on a par or are better than S., who 
pays the architect a certain agreed fee. Is this practice morally right? 

3. Another common practice is this: after a builder is awarded a 
contract the architect will come to him, say after his second or third 
payment and borrow money. This is the gentleman’s way. The 
architect never pays it back and the builder knows when he gives the 
architect the money he will never get it back. Let us assume that 
the builder put in an honest bid and there was no prearranged deal. 
The builder must take that money out of his profit or out of the 
building he is erecting. If he does not ‘‘ loan” the money to the 
architect, the latter can in many ways, such as unjustly condemning 
work, holding up necessary drawings, etc. cause the builders to lose 
money instead of making a fair profit. Builders under this heading 
usually pay the architect, take the “loan” out of the job, and pass 
the moral responsibility on to the shoulders of the architect under 
the assumption that the architect represents the owner and he has 
a right to reduce the quality of the job by that amount. 

There is a friend of mine who is an excellent builder and who has 
now reached about the zenith of his career due to the fact that he 
will not indulge in such practices. 

Another friend wants to be a success in business and wants to 
succeed honestly. If these are common practices why should not 
he indulge, if he wishes to exist and attain success? One answer is 
—get out of the building industry and earn your living in some other 
line of endeavor. But he is informed, by several friends of his whom 
he considers honest men in other lines of business that every busi- 
ness is full of tricks and they come under the heading of “ big busi- 
ness” and “‘ trade practices,” ‘“‘ gentleman’s agreements,” etc. They 


tell him not to worry and try to reform business but rather give a 
fair product for a fair profit, to be as honest as he can without going 
to jail, work hard and be a “ gentleman?” in business when it comes 
to Big Business and Trade Practice and then one will probably be 
successful. 
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Resp. 1. The agreement between the contractor and the 
architect is undoubtedly a dishonest imposition upon the per- 
son for whom the building is being erected. In substance the 
contractor fails to perform the terms of the contract as called 
for in the specifications, and the architect in consideration of a 
bribe cooperates in doing this injustice to the owner of the 
building. 

2. The architect’s “flowery talk” presumably is not in ac- 
cord with the facts. If it were, if the work done by S. were 
superior to that of the lower bidders, there might be no in- 
justice done to the owner. [If it is not superior, then the owner 
is unjustly treated. 

3. The loan arrangement, likewise, involves injustice to the 
owner of the building. The assumption that the architect 
represents the owner in this extortionate performance is obvi- 
ously absurd. The only way in which the contractor can 
avoid the guilt of injustice to the owner is by taking the 
“loan”’ out of his own profits. In that case his course will be 
morally blameless, but the architect remains guilty of dis- 
honesty against the contractor. 

The advice and opinions given by our correspondent’s 
friend betray a very low standard of morals. No soft lan- 
guage about “big business’’, “trade practices”, or “ gentle- 
men’s agreements” can do away with the fact that in the three 
instances discussed the owners of the buildings are cheated and 
deceived, and that the architects are acting unworthily as 
members of their profession as well as practising dishonesty. 
Until it can be shown that the victims of these devices, namely 
the building owners, consented to be thus imposed upon, the 
actions of the architects and the contractors must be stigmatized 
for what they are, fraudulent and unjust. 


DOCTRINAL NIGHT SCHOOL FOR CONVERTS. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 


Let me congratulate the author of the letter on Doctrinal 
Night Schools which appeared in the October issue of the 
ECCLESIASTICAL. His suggestions are not only provocative of 
serious thought on the important matter of the proper instruc- 
tion of converts, but eminently practicable as well. Let us 
hope that his letter will be widely discussed by priests. 
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It may be interesting to know that a school such as is sug- 
gested by the letter is actually in existence at the present. It is 
conducted by the Paulist Fathers at their Rectory on 59th 
Street in New York City. It is primarily for inquirers and 
those who have declared their intention of becoming Catholics. 
But some Catholics who have always been such come and derive 
great profit from the instructions and need no urging to attend 
the classes regularly. Converts, too, after their reception into 
the Church return for fuller instruction in religion. I see no 


reason why such a plan could not be tried in other cities. 
M. A. 


THE EXTENSION OF CATHOLIC MEDICAL MISSIONS. 


That the clergy should and do foster vocations is a common- 
place. Few pastors fail to encourage any signs which may 
manifest themselves among the boys and girls of their flocks, 
and the quiet, unobtrusive help that has brought many a boy 
to the priesthood and many a girl to the ranks of our devoted 
Sisters goes on unabated. But all-important as this is, we are 
brought face to face with the fact that the term “ vocation”’ 
can rightly be used of those who wish to serve the Church in 
some other way than under the vows of religion or in Holy 
Orders. Time was when practically every educated man was 
a “clerk” and by tonsure at least was definitely attached to the 
clergy. Such is no longer the case. Everyone nowadays has 
more schooling than was the lot of even the fortunate in bygone 
centuries, and so he who elects to remain in the ranks of the 
laity has capabilities of service which few formerly possessed. 
We no longer feel, for example, that the profession of teaching 
must be exclusively in the hands of the religious, and while the 
adjustment of our educational institutions to the matter of lay 
instructors is yet far from satisfactory, advance is being made, 
and it is being increasingly recognised that the lay teacher 
has a place in our schools, not indeed to displace the religious, 
but to aid and to supplement their work. 

Even more detached from the religious state, yet almost as 
much given to the betterment of the human race, is the profes- 
sion of medicine with its allied branches of dentistry, pharmacy 
and nursing. The modern hospital is an institution of mercy 
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and the souls which are saved through its agency must be well 
past counting. Moreover the medical profession is becoming 
more and more imbued with the idea of vocation—and the 
good Catholic physician wishes to use his skill, not only to make 
his living, nor even for purely humanitarian ends, but he feels 
that he can be a valuable auxiliary to religion itself. The re- 
lief of physical and mental misery often goes a long way to- 
ward predisposing men to the acceptance of religious truth. 
Nor has the Church failed to recognize this fact. Our Lord’s 
miracles of healing and those of the apostles bear testimony 
to the importance of this field. 

On the missions the place of medicine looms even larger than 
it does in more organised communities. The missionary who 
cures a body of its infirmities is given a more respectful hearing 
when he bears good news for the soul, and practically every 
one of these ambassadors of Christ has been called upon to 
exercise the healing art. The meagre knowledge along these 
lines which many of them possess is often a source of regret on 
their part, but in these days of specialization, it is all but im- 
possible that one person should combine expert ability in all 
lines. Hence the place of the medical missionary. 

Protestantism has been keen to see the advantage of having 
physicians attached to its mission staffs and practically all their 
fields are thus equipped. Catholic missions have not been so 
fortunate, but a beginning is being made, and it was for the 
extension of this part of missionary effort that the Catholic 
Medical Mission Board was formed in 1922, and it is a still 
further development of this idea that is embodied in the newly 
formed Society of Catholic Medical Missionaries. This society 
is an attempt to solve a number of problems which confront us 
in placing medical missionaries in the field. At the present 
time its members are women, physicians, pharmacists and 
nurses, who desire to serve the missions in their professional 
capacity. They constitute a community whose members give 
their services under the protection of the society. After a 
preliminary training (a sort of novitiate) and a short term of 
service, it is expected that the members will agree to devote 
their whole lives to the work. There is undoubtedly a place 
for such a society, but by its very nature it is limited so that it 
cannot fill all the need. There are not, and probably never will 
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be, enough medical people who will feel called to devote them- 
selves in this manner adequately to staff the medical mission 
stations that should be established. Among those who aspire 
to the profession of medicine are many young men and women 
who feel no call to the religious state, but whose zeal for the 
Church’s welfare is most impressive. Many young doctors 
would be glad to give their services to the Church’s missions 
for a term of years. They would do so from a high motive 
and with the hope that they might be instrumental in making 
the missions more effective in their work of saving souls. They 
might, and often would, become so much interested in their 
work that they would continue it for life, but they do not feel 
themselves drawn to the observance of a religious rule of life, 
especially to the binding of themselves to that rule for all time. 
The lay physician and the lay nurse ought to be made avail- 
able for the mission field. It is true that in many places Cath- 
olic missions are by no means ready for the service of lay 
physicians. In the more remote ones, it may be a long time 
before they are, but our missions in general should be developed 
to the point where such is possible. The presence of a “ mis- 
sionary family’, consecrated to the work, can hardly help but 
be beneficial, not only in the directly personal service which 
its members are rendering, but in the example of family Chris- 
tianity which it would give to the pagans. Too often all they 
see of a “ Christian” family is that of some commercial agent, 
which may not have anything of a Christian ideal about it. 
It is no disparagement of our devoted religious communities 
to say that their state of life is not the only necessary one in 
mission work. The fact is obvious that the religious personnel 
is never likely to be adequate for the task in hand. In spite of 
this, the argument of economy is often promoted as a proof 
certain that only religious should be sent to the missions. This 
argument is more specious than sound; for if a thing is worth 
while, the faithful can and will give it adequate support. It 
is easy to understand that physicians who have been sufficiently 
enthusiastic about the mission field to give their early years 
to work there, are likely to remain its zealous supporters always. 
Returned missionaries are counted as valuable propaganda 
agents and if we are ever to arouse Catholic doctors, dentists, 
and nurses to interest in and support of our missionary projects, 
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those from their own ranks who have seen the field with their 
own eyes will be of compelling force. 

The Catholic Medical Mission Board is without prejudice 
in this matter. Its aim, “to link Catholic medical America 
with Catholic Medical Missions’’, will be carried on by such 
means and by such methods as those in authority in the 
Church’s missionary machinery may direct. Where the ser- 
vices of such organisations as the Society of Catholic Medical 
Missionaries seem best, it will do all in its power to recruit a 
suitable personnel for them, but there are places where lay 
workers are needed and wanted and where they are likely to 
prove useful. There may be an occasional failure, but even 
with all the safeguards of religion, history records failure and 
even downright apostacy. Human nature cannot be absolutely 
guaranteed. But given a good Catholic background, the con- 
secration to a high ideal, and sufficient sympathy from those 
in charge, our young Catholic men and women in the profession 
bid fair to measure up well. It is hardly possible that our 
Catholic young people should not prove the equal of their non- 
Catholic friends, who have been doing this sort of work for a 
long time. 

The Catholic Medical Mission Board is proud to be able to 
point to its initial experiment with lay workers. One regis- 
tered graduate nurse has now been for over a year working 
under the auspices of the Board in the needy districts of the 
city of San Juan, Porto Rico. She visits the poor and sick in 
their homes, carries on dispensary work, teaches catechism, and 
has won the complete confidence of the Redemptorist Fathers 
who have charge of the parish of St. Augustine, Puerta de 
Tierra. They would gladly have others similarly qualified, 
and other communities are so pleased with this experiment that 
they are desirous of having lay doctors, particularly, and lay 
nurses to assist them. Even with this demand the Catholic 
Medical Mission Board might even yet hesitate were it not that 
Rome has sanctioned this activity. 

Our Holy Father, the “ Pope of the Missions”, has stressed 
the necessity of promoting the medical phase of mission en- 
deavors. The medical section of the great Missionary Ex- 
position held in Rome during Holy Year attested to the im- 
portance of medical missions. Several official documents from 
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the Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith to 
the Catholic Medical Mission Board express approval of the 
manner in which the activities are being executed and extend 
the blessing of the Supreme Pontiff. And very recently a 
message from the Holy See urged that the Board send as many 
workers to all mission fields as due discretion and individual 
prevailing conditions permit. 

Of course, never for one instant would we seem to be ad- 
vocating medical missions as an end in themselves. They are 
and must be auxiliaries designed to bring to the attention of 
those otherwise indifferent the work of the evangelistic mis- 
sionary. Those who first formulated the idea of a Medical 
Mission Board and who have given their energies to the de- 
velopment of its plans knew from the beginning that they were 
embarking on a long voyage. There will doubtless be many 
storms to weather and there may even be an occasional ship- 
wreck before that voyage is completed; but with Christ for 
Pilot and the Church and the Sacraments for chart and compass, 
we are possessed of the greatest confidence in its safe outcome. 
In Catholic Medical Missions we have a most important means 
of reaching those whose souls we would save. 

The building of schools and orphanages is recognised as a 
most praiseworthy effort on the part of a missionary. Why not 
the building of a modern hospital and having it adequately 
staffed, for it has at least the same chance, if not a greater one, 
of ministering to Christ’s own in the sick and afflicted? 

FLoyD KEELER, 

Catholic Medical Mission Board, New York. 


MARYKNOLL MISSION LETTERS. 


The Right Reverend James E. Walsh, Vicar Apostolic of the 
Maryknoll Kongmoon Mission in South China, writes as follows con- 
cerning the importance of the Papal missionary Encyclical, Rerum 
Ecclesiae. 


The recent missionary Encyclical of the Holy Father may 
be called the Magna Charta of foreign missions. It lays down 
the principles of the work in a way to allay all controversy. 
Henceforth the status, obligations, and prerogatives of mis- 
sioners are to be determined by a simple perusal of this docu- 
ment, rather than by resort to argument. 
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The missioners of the world have welcomed the Rerum 
Ecclesiae as the greatest boon in modern mission history. 
Doctors disagreed—even on the mission field. Good men 
naturally abound in their own sense, in the absence of any more 
trustworthy criterion. It has been the story of St. Paul and 
St. Barnabas over and over again. That is all changed now. 
Missioners have received their orders. Very definite and prac- 
tical they are, too. All they need do is march. It is a great 
blessing. 

Furthermore, the missioner wakes up to find, not without 
some amazement, that he is not quite the ugly duckling he 
imagined. He learns from the Holy Father’s letter that mis- 
sion work actually has a few prerogatives. Some of them 
are :— 

1. The bishops, clergy, and faithful of the world share the 
obligation of propagating the Faith among pagans. 

2. Bishops have the duty of inculcating prayer for the mis- 
sions as a regular custom among the faithful, and in all Church 
institutions and schools as a daily custom. 

3. Bishops are obliged to encourage young men, seminarians, 
and priests who seem called to the missions—and to release 
those whose vocation proves serious, regardless of an, needs of 
the home diocese. 

4. Bishops are instructed to establish the Missionary Union 
of the Clergy, whose purpose is to aid by prayer and propa- 
ganda the work of the missions. 

5. Bishops are urged to foster the Societies of the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, the Holy Childhood, and St. Peter the Apos- 
tle; which exist for the purpose of rendering financial aid to 
the missions. 

All this is very timely. Of two facts there has long been no 
doubt. They are: 1. that the mission problem is not being 
efficiently met by the Catholic Church, and 2. that there exists 
in abundance in the Church the means to meet it. The whole 
question has thus been merely one of adjustment. 

Will the intervention of the Holy Father prove to be the 
solution? Undoubtedly it will, if it is taken seriously. In 
that case, nobody need worry about the future of the missions 
in our day. 
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OCULAR CANONICAL IRREGULARITY. 


Qu. Certain diseases of the eyes impair the sight, but not to such 
a degree as to prevent a priest from reading the missal without un- 
becoming strain of the eyes or awkwardness of posture. If there is 
no danger of those diseases causing any further weakening of the 
sight, do they render a candidate for the priesthood irregular? 

If the candidate has lost his left eye, the so-called “ canonical 
eye”, or if he be entirely blind on that eye, is he irregular, provided 
the vision and use of his right eye is such as to enable him to read 
the missal without all unbecoming contortions at the altar? 

MEDICUus. 


Resp. In the case of those to be raised to sacred Orders 
poor eye-sight will probably be the most frequent reason for at 
least fearing the presence of an irregularity. In order to 
determine what defect of the eyes will produce this irregularity 
we must turn to Canon 984, N. 2. There it is stated that those 
are irregular who cannot safely (secure) or becomingly 
(decenter) perform the sacred rites. One whose sight is so 
poor that he could not walk up and down the steps at the altar 
alone without danger of failing would certainly be irregular. 
So, too, would be one who could not distinguish the chalice 
on the altar; for he would be in constant danger of upsetting 
it. Such as these could not safely perform the sacred functions. 
But doubts as to the existence of an irregularity do not arise 
regarding those whose sight is so impaired that they can 
scarcely distinguish objects. They arise rather regarding those 
who find a greater or lesser difficulty in reading. 

Besides total or almost total blindness, great weakness of 
vision may also be an irregularity. If the condition of the 
eyes gives reason to fear that their weakness may progress and 
eventually develop into total blindness, the candidate for sacred 
orders is beyond doubt irregular. 

If, however, there is no danger that the defect will develop 
into total or almost total blindness, the presence or absence of 
irregularity must be determined by other factors. If one’s 
sight is so poor that he could not read the print in the missals 
of the large size so that from the beginning he would require 
an indult such as is granted to those going blind, he would 
manifestly be irregular. Again if, though capable of reading 
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the print of the ordinary missals, he would have to bring his 
eyes so close to the missal, or squint, or otherwise take an in- 
decorous posture so that his bearing at the altar, far from 
edifying the faithful, must appear ludicrous and grotesque, he 
would certainly be irregular. Such a condition does not per- 
mit him to perform the sacred functions decenter. If spectacles 
would relieve the difficulty of poor vision and prevent all 
unbecoming positions, the candidate would not be irregular, 
provided there is no danger of his condition becoming aggra- 
vated and thus developing those faults. But the use of a 
reading-glass at the altar would be unbecoming and would 
prevent a priest from properly carrying out the ceremonies. 
If the use of a reading-glass is the only means of obviating the 
difficulties arising from poor vision, the candidate would again 
be irregular. 

In the case of albinos, defects of vision must be judged by 
the same rule as above. 

What about a person who has lost one eye or all vision of 
one eye? Some defects of the eyes, especially those caused by 
accidents, so disfigure the face that the condition attracts at- 
tention. Such a deformity of a priest may make his appear- 
ance at the altar so unbecoming that he must be considered 
irregular. 

Formerly the loss of either eye made one irregular. This 
is easy to understand. For, even though the other eye did 
not suffer at all, the loss of an eye produced such a deformity 
that in a priest it would “cause a scandal for the weak”, as 
one text has it. But modern science has developed an artificial 
eye which, though it does not restore vision, removes the de- 
formity so perfectly that scarcely any trace of the loss of the 
eye is noticeable in the person’s appearance. Most recent 
authorities admit that in such a case one who has lost his right 
eye is no longer considered irregular and may lawfully not only 
exercise Orders already received but also be raised to higher 
Orders.* 


1Gasparri, De Sacra Ordinatione (Paris, 1893), n. 258; Haring, Grundziige 
des katholischen Kirchenrechts, 3. ed. (Graz, 1924), pp. 149-150; Vermeersch- 
Creusen, Epitome Iuris Canonici, 2. ed. (Mechlin, 1925), II, n. 256, 2° a). 
But cf. Ojetti, Synopsis Rerum Moralium et Iuris Pontificii, 3. ed. (Roma, 
1909), verb. Caecus. 
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In the case of one whose right eye is totally blind the distinc- 
tions made above must be applied: he is irregular if he cannot 
properly and becomingly carry out the sacred rites; otherwise 
he is not irregular. 

If one has lost the left eye or the use of it and at the same 
time his right eye is so impaired that he cannot at all or at least 
not becomingly read the missal, especially from the Offertory 
to the Communion, he is certainly irregular. 

But if a man is blind in his left eye or had lost it altogether 
and has such good use of his right eye that he can properly and 
decorously serve the altar, opinions differ as to the presence or 
absence of irregularity. It is difficult to understand why such 
a one should be considered irregular. For his defect does not 
prevent him from carrying out the sacred functions secure or 
decenter. Therefore the more common opinion holds that the 
loss or total blindness of the left eye does not of itself render 
one irregular. The reasons assigned by the proponents of the 
opposite view are easily met. The ordination of one who has 
lost his left eye or is totally blind in the left eye will not appear 
stranger to the faithful than the ordination of one whose right 
eye is similarly affected. Neither does the presumption that 
there will be some unbecoming turning of the head induced by 
that affliction, at least with advancing age, hold good: for in 
the present supposition all such disqualifying results of the 
affliction are absent. Finally, as regards the two cases cited 
by Gasparri in which the S. Congregation of the Council 
granted a dispensation,” in a later case the same Congregation 
instead of granting a dispensation replied: “ Pro gratia arbi- 
trio et conscientiae E piscopi, facto verbo cum SSmo.”* This 
reply by implication rather supports the view that blindness 
in the left eye when not accompanied by other incidental de- 
fects does not certainly entail irregularity,—the more so since 
it is well known that the Holy See is wont to grant a dispensa- 
tion in cases of a somewhat doubtful nature, even though the 
case might not come under the law.* 


327 January, 1872; Acta Sanctae Sedis, VII, 78-79. 

4 (Cf. the remarks of the editor of the Acta Sanctae Sedis to that reply, ibid., 
as well as to a very similar reply of the same Congregation in a very different 
case of irregularity, on page 46 of the same volume. 
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Therefore the loss or total blindness of the left eye probably 
does not render one irregular, provided the right eye is unim- 
paired and the affliction has not induced and is not likely to 
induce any disqualifying deformity of the face or any grotes- 
queness in action. This view is so well founded that it can 
safely be followed in practice. 

If such a defect arises after ordination, the same Canon (984, 
N. 2) ordains that, in order to prevent the cleric from exercis- 
ing an Order already received, it must be further advanced 
than to hinder one from being promoted to a higher Order. 
Furthermore in this case the defect does not prohibit the cleric 
from performing those functions of his Order which he can 
properly and decorously carry out. Therefore defective vision 
may not so quickly prevent a priest from hearing confessions 
or even from preaching as it might from saying Mass. 

In all these cases the final judgment rests with the Ordinary 
who will be guided by the opinion of competent and conscien- 
tious doctors and of priests versed in the requirements of the 
ceremonial. 


DOMICILE FOR VALID MARRIAGE. 


Qu. Margaret, whose parents have lived in my parish since her 
birth, spends the summer (ten weeks) with her grandparents at the 
seashore. ‘There she meets a young man to whom she becomes en- 
gaged. He also has been in the place for over a month. Finally 
they agree to get married before returning to our town where they 
propose to live in the home of the girl. The priest at the summer 
resort marries them without a word to the pastor of either groom or 
bride. Is the marriage lawful? Possibly the question has been 
answered in the Review before, but I do not find the reference. 


Resp. Canon 1097, N. 2, lays down the rule that the mar- 
riage of Catholics is to be regularly performed before the 
pastor of the bride, “nisi aliqua justa causa excuset”. The 
bride obtains a quasi-domicile for that purpose by a residence 
of a month. If the bride and bridegroom agree to be mar- 
ried in the place of their temporary domicile they are accord- 
ingly within their right, and the local parish priest may 
lawfully witness the marriage. 
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COUNTERFEIT RELICS OF SAINTS. 


Qu. A French cleric who had been in the war, had, among the 
plundered articles taken from a religious community, obtained some 
relic cases. Wishing to dispose of them he undertook to supply the 
defective seals and inscriptions. In this way he sought to make 
them more useful, for he had no doubt of the genuine character of 
the relics themselves. Is there any censure on such acts? 


Resp. The ecclesiastical law forbids under pain of excom- 
munication, reserved to the Ordinary (ipso facto), the de- 
liberate making and disposal for veneration of objects in 
order to pass them as sacred relics, while they are known 
to the person making or disposing of them as not such in fact. 
The mere correcting of partly defective seals or inscriptions 
does not fall under this censure; but it would be permissible 
only with the authentic examination and approval of ecclesi- 
astical authority. This supposes that the corrected relics bear 
the seal or signature of the Ordinary or of a properly qualified 
member of the Roman Congregation. 


WHEN SHOULD THE ACOLYTE START THE SUSCIPIAT ? 


Contrary to the custom in vogue since time immemorial the 
Mass servers of some institutions and churches are told not to 
begin the Suscipiat immediately after the priest’s words, Orate 
fratres. In some places they are instructed to wait a few 
moments ; in others they are to begin when the priest has turned 
completely around and again faces the altar. Most probably 
this view is based on Wapelhorst. Wapelhorst in turn quotes 
Martinucci. And Martinucci quotes no authority at ail. So 
let us turn to the only real authority which we possess, the 
Rubrics of the Missal. The Rubrics are greater than the 
rubricists. 

The Missal says, in the Ritus Celebrandi Missam: (Sacerdos) 
dicit voce aliquantulum clata, “ Orate Fratres”, et secreto 
prosequens, “ut meum ac vestrum sacrificium etc.’’, perficit 
circulum, revertens, junctis manibus ante pectus,a manu dextra 
ad medium altaris. Et responso a ministro, vel a circumstanti- 
bus, “Suscipiat Dominus sacrificium de manibus tuis, etc.” 
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(alioquin per seipsum dicens, “ Sacrificium de manibus meis”’), 
ipse celebrans submissa voce dicit, “ Amen”. 

We have here to consider the terms, voce aliquantulum elata, 
and secreto. In the Rubricae Generales Missalis, XVI 2, we 
read, Quae vero secreto dicenda sunt, ita (sacerdos) pronun- 
tict, ut ipsemet se audiat, et a circumstantibus non audiatur. 
The words, ut meum ac vestrum sacrificium etc., therefore, 
are not supposed to be heard by the acolyte (or the circum- 
stantes). Consequently he is not expected to pay any atten- 
tion to them, because they are not meant for him. He cannot 
know when the priest has finished saying them. Evidently 
he need not know it either. The words, Orate fratres are ex- 
pressly pronounced voce aliquantulum elata. He is supposed 
to hear them. Why? Evidently because they concern him, 
they show him when to start his own words. 

It never happens in the whole course of the Mass that the 
server is supposed to speak without knowing exactly when to 
begin. When there are several Secretae, the priest pronounces 
the first Per omnia saecula saeculorum in a low voice, secreto, 
because the server is not to answer. But the second (or last) 
is pronounced in a loud voice, so that the server hears it and 
knows at what point to answer Amen. The same is the case 
before the Pater Noster, and at the breaking of the Sacred 
Host. 

We must therefore conclude that the Suscipiat must be 
begun immediately after the Orate fratres. It is evidently 
intended that the priest’s words are to be said at the same time 
as the prayer of the server (or the circumstantes). This 
prayer is to rise jointly from the lips of both the priest and the 
people who are represented by the acolyte. In case there is no 
server or circumstantes to pronounce the Suscipiat, the priest 
is to say it secreto, no doubt after his own words are spoken. 
But this is evidently an exception, not the rule. It is not the 
rule that a priest says Mass without a server or circumstantes. 


TACITUS. 
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PARISH CALENDARS. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 

I have just read in a communication in your November issue, 
the suggestion that pastors take an interest in one way or 
another in the development of neighborhood ethics. While I 
have sympathy with the purpose of the writer he appears to 
have overlooked one easy method of accomplishing what he 
aims to do. I have in mind the use of parish calendars. Un- 
doubtedly their editors are often at a loss to find interesting 
material. The topics mentioned in your correspondent’s com- 
munication could be discussed easily in a parish calendar. 
There are many subjects not mentioned by him that might 
with equal promise of good effect be taken up. 

I have in mind warnings against fraudulent investment 
schemes to which nurses, working girls, and other owners of 
small savings, fall victims. The owner of two or three hun- 
dred dollars of savings is easily deceived by plausible talk 
and the promise of large returns on small investments. I have 
seen from time to time in the newspapers statements indicating 
that tens of millions of dollars are lost annually by unsuspecting 
people with no business instinct or habit of caution. A banker, 
for instance, might be asked to prepare a simple instruction 
showing how such frauds are perpetrated and how readily the 
owners of small savings are deceived. Even professional men, 
including lawyers, are frequently made victims of such 
schemes. 

Nor do the clergy always escape such mistakes. I was once 
the executor of the estate of a priest who had $2000 in life 
insurance, $300 in bank and $400 in worthless mining stock. 
One of the wealthiest captains of industry in this country died 
recently. His will contained detailed instructions to his heirs 
warning them against fraudulent investments and the danger 
of the promise of large returns. Those whose meagre savings 
are so important in their lives have need of similar advice in 
much greater measure. Any effort which will safeguard them 
against loss is in truth a service of charity. 

Talks on subjects of this kind by qualified business men might 
be given to sodalities and other parish organizations. I doubt 
the wisdom of bringing such topics into the pulpit. But a 
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thoughtful and sympathetic pastor can easily make provision 
for such services without using the pulpit. 

If an enterprising young man could be found he might work 
out a national plan that would make Parish Calendars much 
more interesting and helpful. He could discuss a series of 
topics and syndicate his material to a hundred or two hundred 
parish calendars without the slightest difficulty. I do not know 
anything about the cost of such a plan, but certainly the cost 
to a single parish calendar would be only nominai. If the 
reading contents of parish calendars could gain the quality of 
general appeal by practical advice concerning problems in 
everyday life, they would be read more widely, advertising 
rates would be improved, and no one would find iault with 
either result. Cannot an enterprising priest be found who 
would look into the problem and determine whether or not 
this suggestion has any practical value. Advice that is good 
in Chicago is just as good in Philadelphia, New York, San 
Francisco, and St. Louis. First-rate newspaper men syndi- 
cate their material to a number of newspapers. I am told that 
even editorials are syndicated widely. Why cannot material 
for parish calendars be syndicated in the same way and make 
them helpful to the people in solving many of their problems? 

AMICUS. 
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HOMILETIC THOUGHTS AND COUNSELS. By the Right Rev. 
Paul William von Keppler, D.D. Translated by the Rev. 
Hamilton Macdonald, M.A. B. Herder Book Co.: St. Louis. 


Together with Father O’Dowd’s and Monsignor Henry’s volumes 
on Preaching, this smaller book by the famous Bishop of Rottenburg 
should be read and reread by every seminarian and priest. In sub- 
stance it represents three lectures delivered at the First Homiletic 
Congress, held at Ravensburg, 13-15 September, 1910, and deals 
with twelve points briefly but solidly. A busy bishop could hardly 
be expected to discuss the mechanics of delivery or the minutiae of 
style; orator as he was, however, he by no means undervalues the 
importance of these elements in effective preaching. Manner must 
be studied as well as matter. Yet surely not on voice or gesture 
alone should the priest depend. His it is to present the eternal truth 
of God, the truth which all should know, the truth which carries 
conviction to the open mind, the truth which suits every need of every 
age. His it is, at the same time, to present that truth in the manner 
best suited to his own time, taking into account the widespread in- 
clination to doubt, the interest in social, ethical and educational 
questions. How wise is the author’s insistence on such truths as 
these. “ The main thing is the positive exposition of religious truth. 
The light dispels the darkness by the very fact that it shines.” 
“The cult of personality—the individualistic trait of the present 
day—does not impose any new tasks on the preacher, but merely 
accentuates, and to a certain extent facilitates, the chief function of 
the sermon, which is the cure of souls, to point to Christ as the 
highest ideal of personality, and to the imitation of Christ as the 
only way to attain to spiritual freedom and intellectual vigor and 
dominion.” ‘‘ Nothing is to be achieved by strict insistence on 
obedience to commandments and duties. Of importance are:—a 
thorough incentive for, and training in, free obedience; equal in- 
sistence upon the active and ‘ passive’ virtues; taking into account 
and employing the natural principles as well as the supernatural 
values and aims of Christian morality; while taking a firm stand 
on the ground of daily experience and keeping our glance fixed on 
the eternal Christian ideals.” ‘‘Absolutely inopportune and ill-timed 
are ennui in preaching and pessimism.” The concluding chapter 
which develops this proposition is alone worth the price of this book. 
Never weary in well-doing was the Bishop’s motto in preaching as 
in social action. He lived by the principle, “‘ God asks efforts and 
takes care of the results”. 
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THE CATHOLIC ANTHOLOGY. By Thomas Walsh, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1927. ix-+ 552 pages. 


In his Preface, the Compiler explains the scope of his work— 
a volume which presents “for the first time in any language the 
outline of Catholic poetry in chronological order from the begin- 
ning of the Church, in the poems of its holy founder, Our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, His Blessed Mother and the apostles 
and saints of the New Dispensation. It distinguishes the soulful 
utterances of faith and mystical love from the rigid declarations 
of the primitive liturgies of the Syrians, Greeks and Latins. It 
traces the Catholic lyric spirit down through the first lispings of 
poetry in Italy, Spain and France, supplemented by the early 
outbursts of piety in Ireland, England and Germany, which 
created the vast unbroken harmony of the Ages of Faith, through 
the disorders of the Lutheran revolts, and, long after, through 
the Continental centers of Renaissance Catholicity.” 

The scheme is obviously a vast one in its scope, but the Com- 
piler takes, of course, not all of the poetry which could well 
illustrate the Catholic mind and heart adown the ages, but only 
selections from each of the poets considered, and thus compresses 
his volume within moderate limits such as may justly allure a 
reader to make the volume an ornament of desk or table and a 
companion for even a scattering few moments of scholarly and 
pious leisure. The bookcase in classrooms of English in our 
colleges and high schools might well make room for such a 
volume, even though the pressing needs of scholastic curriculums 
should permit only of a rare consultation of the book. It would, 
after an explanation to the pupils of its scope and value, stand 
as a reminder of the culturing influence of the Catholic spirit in 
all lands and ages and of the renascence, in our own days, of a 
finely expressive literature in verse of that same spirit by our 
Catholic poets. 

It has just been pointed out that the scope is a vast one, as the 
labors of Orby Shipley would remind us. That distinguished con- 
vert undertook a compilation of poems in honor of Our Blessed 
Lady—only one phase of the Catholic spirit—and published two 
large volumes of Carmina Mariana, still having at the time of his 
death enough matter for a third volume. Father Matthew Russell, 
S.J., collected poems in honor of St. Joseph, and published his 
St. Joseph’s Anthology. Anthologies of sacred verse on similarly 
restricted themes have appeared in print, such as Heaven in Song, 
Christ in Song, The Celestial Country, Redemption: An Anthology 
of the Cross, and others, and some of these are extensive collections. 
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Such volumes as those indicated above take any verse illustrative 
of the selected theme, whether by Catholic or non-Catholic pens, 
whether translated or original English. Dr. Walsh has devoted one 
part of his admirable volume to selections from non-Catholic poets, 
but has carefully distinguished these inclusions by placing them in 
the last section (IV: “Catholic Poems by non-Catholic Poets”, 
pages 449-484). 

A highly attractive feature of the volume is the section of 
Biographical Data (pages 485-531). The Index of Authors in- 
cludes upward of 350 names; the Index of Titles, some 600 poems. 
Many of the poems are translations—Dr. Walsh himself doing much 
splendid work here—but the names of the various translators are 
not included, of course, in the Index of Authors. Apropos of this, 
it may be pointed out that the translation marked “Anonymous ” 
on page 54 is that of John Mason Neale, and the other translation 
on page 72 similarly noted as “Anonymous” is that of Edward 
Caswall. 

Needless to add, the publishers have done their work well. The 
volume is attractively printed and bound, and is priced most moder- 
ately. The reviewer has noticed two misprints: ‘“ through” should 
be “‘strew ” (last line, page 14) and “‘ Russel” should be “ Russell ” 
(page 459, line 26) as it is correctly given in the Index of Authors. 


THE CHURCH AND THE COUNTRY COMMUNITY. The Rev. 
Edwin V. 0’Hara, LL.D., Director, Rural Life Bureau, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. Macmillan Co.: New York. 


The appeal of this book depends on him who reads it. He who 
will read it with an understanding of the vital concern of the Church 
in rural life will find in it a compact statement of essential facts 
and an appreciation of a world-wide social movement which engages 
the attention of statesmen and scholars everywhere. Dr. O’Hara is 
among those men who are attempting to deal with a fundamental 
social problem before it gets beyond control. He sees the interest 
of the Church in the situation with great clearness and he sets forth 
an appeal to the priesthood with a measure of restraint which in- 
vites and even compels confidence. He has worked for many years 
as a leader of singular competence, directing our attention to social 
processes in farming communities which if unhindered by prompt 
action will in the next generation affect the Church deeply and 
adversely. 

Church and Country Community calls attention to the fact that 
the farms of the United States with thirty-five million population 
have four million more children than any urban group of equal 
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size in the country. There is an average of one and six-tenths 
children to the city family as compared with the average of three 
to the farm family. Any religious force which is weak in the rural 
districts is, therefore, at a serious disadvantage. That is clearly 
perceived if we take a long outlook upon the situation. We are 
reminded that about five-sixths of the Catholics of the United States 
are in cities. Nine-tenths of our parish schools are in towns and 
cities of over twenty-five hundred inhabitants. While some farm 
children are served by city and town parish schools, the number is 
hardly great enough to affect the condition. Probably ninety per 
cent of our resources in personnel and equipment are engaged in dis- 
tinctively urban work. Dr. O’Hara calls our attention at the same 
time to the fact that a very large number of our country parishes 
have dwindled away. He indicates that this condition is one which 
should draw most serious attention. 

The drift of population to the city away from the farm is a dis- 
aster if trained farmers become city laborers, if the more intelligent 
and educated children of each generation leave the farm as they are 
inclined to do, and if religiously minded farm families are replaced 
by others that are without religion. The stronghold of childhood 
is the family. The normal growth of the Church comes through 
the Catholic family that maintains its wholesome birth rate. While 
conversions are most significant and encouraging, they remain 
secondary numerically in the growth of the Church. The Census 
of 1910 shows that fifty-three per cent of the population was rural 
and that fifty-eight per cent of the school children came from farms. 
In 1920 over fifty per cent of the population was in cities and yet 
there were two and a half million more children under ten years 
of age in the country than in the city. Restriction of immigration 
now reduces the number of Catholic immigrant families in cities 
whose first generation at least shows a relatively high birth rate. 
Dr. O’Hara concludes then that the decline of the country parish 
would mean the decline of the Church in the United States. 

The immediate steps advocated by him are systematic preparation 
of priests and religious for work in rural districts, with sympathetic 
understanding of farm life and its problems, and adequate religious 
instruction through vacation schools in districts where Catholic 
schools are impracticable. Dr. O’Hara notes that there are about 
ten thousand Churches without parish schools in the United States. 
During the past summer, vacation schools operated in twenty dioceses 
and instructed about fifteen thousand children. He gives credit to 
the National and Diocesan Councils of Catholic Women for splendid 
service in this field. The seminaries are asked to offer special pre- 
paration for rural work to theological students. The suggestion is 
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made that a number of country missions be cared for by one com- 
petent pastor with a sufficient number of assistants who will work 
under his general direction. This step has been taken already in a 
number of dioceses. The suggestion is supported by an interesting 
account of such activities undertaken by pastors in many countries 
of Europe. The author’s reference to the great work of the Bene- 
dictines in Christianizing Western Europe gives a striking historical 
support to his appeal. 

Dr. O’Hara calls attention to the promising work of the Rural 
Life Bureau of the Department of Social Action of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. It was founded in 1923 when rural 
pastors from fifteen dioceses met in St. Louis under the patronage 
of Archbishop Glennon. Permanent organization was effected. 
Twenty-five dioceses were represented at the Milwaukee meeting in 
1924 and the publication of Catholic Rural Life was begun to 
replace St. Jsadore’s Plow which Dr. O’Hara published before that. 
The Rural Life Conference met in St. Paul in 1925, in Cincinnati 
in 1926, and in Lansing in 1927. During these years diocesan con- 
ferences were created in many states. 

Church and Country Community gives us a brief informing review 
of economic, social and health problems of the farm family and the 
details of the program of the Catholic Rural Life Bureau. It 
includes medical, domestic, social, cultural and religious activities 
that are intended to express in practical form the deeper impulses 
of the Church’s life as it deals with the farm community. 

The work is written clearly and with scholarly care. There is a 
touch of practical wisdom and of carefully sifted experience in all 
of the constructive suggestions that are offered. It is fundamental 
and convincing. Its appearance marks a deeper understanding and 
more effective effort in a field in which the Church has supreme 
concern. A short introduction to the work was written by Dr. John 
A. Ryan. 


THE SUICIDE PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES. By the 
Reverend Adolph Dominic Frenay, 0.P., Ph.D. The Gorham 
Press: Boston. 1927. 


This book, which was written as a dissertation for the Faculty of 
Philosophy of the Catholic University of America, was undertaken 
to fill a want in the literature of American Sociology which is well 
supplied in the literature of the principal European countries. The 
work is statistical and the field covered is the Continental United 
States. Intelligently and painstakingly, Dr. Frenay has developed 
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his subject under the following among other chapter headings: the 
means, the biological and social aspects, the occupational aspect, the 
economic aspect, the national and racial aspects, and the religious 
aspect. 

Dr. Frenay finds that in the West the relative frequency with 
which suicide occurs among males as compared with females is 
higher than in the East, while in the registration area as a whole 
the proportion of male suicides to female suicides is about 3 to I. 
The average age at which males commit suicide is 46.3. ‘The aver- 
age age for females is 43.1. As has also been found to be true in 
Italy, France, Germany, Sweden, and Switzerland, the married have 
the lowest rate of suicide, the single come next, the widowed have 
a still higher rate, and the divorced have the highest rate of all. 

Among the Irish, Italian and Polish elements of the population 
there is very slight tendency to suicide. There is a more pronounced 
tendency in the German and Scandinavian groups. The Negro 
suicide rate is considerably lower than the white man’s rate, while 
the Indian’s rate is somewhat lower than that of the whites. he 
Chinese and Japanese in this country have high rates. 

In the absence of data to show the religious affiliations of suicides 
Dr. Frenay has undertaken a correlation of the suicides in cities of 
over 100,000 population with the religious denominations of those 
cities. He finds that so far as his figures go, there is no correlation 
between the suicide rate and the percentage of Protestant church 
members—that is, the suicide rate is not affected by the presence 
or absence of a large Protestant population. There is a consicer- 
able negative correlation between the suicide rate and the Catholic 
population of the various cities, indicating that Catholicism tends 
to discourage suicide. The coefficients of correlation when the cities 
are weighted according to population are for the Protestant denom- 
inations —.04 and for the Catholics —.32. These results we are 
told are similar to those found by European investigators. While 
Dr. Frenay believes on the basis of other evidence that the Protestant 
religion has achieved results in checking the suicide rate, he states 
that these results are not demonstrable from the statistical data. 
The greater deterring influence of the Catholic Church he credits 
in large degree to the confessional. “In particular, there exists 
in the Roman Catholic Church an institution, an anti-suicide bureau, 
which more than anything else has saved, and continues to save, 
many from despair and self-destruction. It is the Sacrament of 
Penance, Confession.” 
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THE ROSARY. By Cornelius Howard Patton. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 1927. Pp. 160. 


In this volume Dr. Patton, Secretary of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, addresses himself “ to the fel- 
lowship of all who pray—without regard to race, land, or religion ”. 
He gives a beautifully written, well printed and strikingly illu- 
strated volume that tracks the use of prayer beads, pebbles and other 
mechanical aids to prayer through the peoples of Buddha, Moham- 
med, Brahma and Christ. The history of prayer beads takes us on 
a journey from the trenches of the world war back to India, Tibet, 
China, Japan, Turkey, Persia, Egypt, the Levant and around again 
through the peoples of the world of Catholic belief, setting us down 
finally with an evaluation of the psychology of prayer beads and the 
mechanics of prayer. It is an interesting trip, quickly made under 
an entertaining guide who cleverly points out vistas of history, liter- 
ature and ethnology en route. 

The Catholic reader, who naturally will look for the explanation 
of Catholic beads, is jarred in many places, not from a desire of the 
author to give offence but because, like most studies in comparative 
religion, the facts of Catholic faith are either unknown, incom- 
pletely understood, or wrongly interpreted to draw out an attractive 
parallel or to reinforce a preconceived theory. Keep in mind the 
limits the author puts on himself when he says that ‘‘ to attempt a 
full description of rosary-forms of the modern church, together with 
the ritual prescribed for each separate devotion, would carry us far 
afield and might prove confusing . . . it will be sufficient if we 
consider only a few of the outstanding developments” (p. 105). 
Even after making this allowance Catholics will be disappointed 
that some important features of the Rosary are misunderstood and 
others neglected. 

The fundamental error is in the title of the book and the use of 
the word “ Rosary” to include every form of prayer beads. At 
least Catholic usage associates the word “ Rosary” with the form of 
prayer preached by St. Dominic, and thus distinguishes it from 
many other kinds of prayer beads in use among Roman Catholics. 
There is no reason for saying that the arrangement of the mysteries 
does not occur until the fifteenth century (p. 110). ‘ Dominican 
Rosary ” is the name given to any beads blessed by one empowered 
to bestow the distinctively Dominican blessing, irrespective of the 
material composition of the beads (p. 108). Artists’ conceptions 
are not always proofs or evidence of historical facts, and Jan Van 
Eyck’s “Arnolfini and His Wife” can not stand as a proof of a 
Mohammedan origin of the Rosary (p. 121). Even among mem- 
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bers of the same religious Order there is often diversity of color, 
size and material of the beads worn, but this has no historical or 
economic significance (p. 123). We have no record of a bitter war- 
fare in which “ the Carmelites opposed the Dominicans and all their 
special ways, holding the rosary in particular disdain” or that “as 
an offset to this devotion of their rivals, they (Carmelites) invented 
the scapular” (p. 124). The scapular and the Carmelites are en- 
titled to nobler motives according to the easily procured evidence 
of history. 

Dr. Patton, in explaining psychologically the universal popularity 
of the Rosary and other beads, considers these theories—superstition, 
merit, iteration, auto-suggestion, and muscular incentive—without 
completely rejecting or accepting any one of them. 

The least acceptable chapter, from a Catholic point of view, is 
the last one—‘“ Mechanics and Prayer ”’, in which the author rejects 
a recent Protestant plea for a Protestant Rosary. His reasons for 
this position are not convincing because the pragmatic test does 
favor the use of beads; most people do need mechanical helps to 
prayer and meditation ; the idea of Christ and St. Paul using prayer 
beads is not “intolerable”; the Rosary as a “ mechanical device” 
with its emphasis on meditation simplifies rather than complicates 
prayer for both learned and uneducated. 

Our Catholic clergy will find this book provocative of thought 
and, we hope, of discussion. 


GESETZLICHE UNFRUCTBARMACHUNG GEISTESKRANKER. 
Von Dr. Joseph Mayer. 8B. Herder: Freiburg im Breisgau; 
St. Louis, Mo. 1927. Pp. xliv—466. 


“ Griindlichkeit ” is the appropriate word to use in characterising 
this volume. For it is at once thorough and fundamental. Some 
notion of the labor of research involved in its preparation may be 
derived from the fact that the list of authors and sources at the 
beginning of the book covers 32 pages. Every phase of the subject 
is discussed: history, methods, ethics, the opinions of physicians, 
neurologists, jurists, theologians, and a concluding section on the 
canonical effects of sterilization in relation to matrimony and 
marriage. 

Following are some of the most important of the author’s con- 
clusions. For the most part mentally diseased persons whose afflic- 
tion is hereditary can generate only subnormal children. There- 
fore, they have lost the right to reproduce themselves. The State 
has the right to protect itself against the danger presented by 
mentally diseased persons, even through sterilization, if this be found 
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necessary. However, this method will not be justified unless milder 
means, such as segregation, are inadequate. Moreover, this method 
of dealing with the evil is not justified unless the threatened increase 
of the mentally subnormal is so great as to involve national degener- 
ation. In no European State is the latter condition fulfilled to-day. 
A number of other practical reasons render the exercise of legal 
sterilization quite unjustified at the present time. 

Nevertheless, the author maintains that legal sterilization of per- 
sons whose mental disease is hereditary is not in itself a violation 
of their rights. Such a person, he says, “‘ has not the moral right 
to beget children; infecundity is the proper condition of his nature. 

he mentally diseased have not lost the right to life and health, 
but they have lost the rights of reproduction and of free use of their 
members.” For the sake of the common good, therefore, the State 
may either isolate them from the rest of the community or deprive 
them of the power of begetting children. 

The author quotes from the opinions of many moral theologians 
and reports that the great majority of them pronounce legal sterili- 
zation wrong, while some leave the question open and only a very 
few defend the measure. He agrees with the theologians that 
sterilization is illicit as a penalty for crime, inasmuch as it does not 
comply with the requirements of a genuine punishment. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, the author’s refutation of the theologians 
who maintain that sterilization of the mentally diseased is not law- 
ful for the protection of the community, is effective and complete. 
According to his account, most of them rely on the assumption that 
the State may not inflict a physical evil upon its members except by 
way of punishment. The retort is obvious: if this view were correct, 
the State could not confine the insane or the feeble-minded in 
asylums, nor would it be justified in compelling those afflicted with 
highly contagious diseases to go to pest-houses or to be quarantined 
in their homes. The deprivation of liberty is quite as definitely a 
physical evil as deprivation of the power of generation. Another 
curious error which he attributes to the moral theologians is the view 
that the State may not do anything which would be unlawful for a 
private individual to do; therefore, that it may not require human 
beings to be sterilized. Of course, the State has the moral authority 
to do many things which are beyond the competence of the individ- 
ual, for example, to compel men to risk their lives in battle. Inas- 
much as the moralists admit the liceity of sterilization as a means of 
preserving life or bodily health, they can reject it as a legitimate 
means of preserving the health of the community only on the as- 
sumption that the common good is not of as great importance as the 
welfare of an individual. Of course none of them subscribes to 


this doctrine. 
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Dr. Mayer quotes the opinion of Father Thomas J. Gerrard, 
written in 1918, to the effect that the Holy Office had not up to 
that time given any decision concerning the morality of legal 
sterilization, and adds that this is the state of the case even to-day. 
Rome has not spoken either for or against the practice. There- 
fore, the question is still an open one and any Catholic is at liberty 
to take whichever side seems to him preferable. The fact that the 
great majority of the moral theologians condemn the measure as 
wrong does not make that opinion binding upon Catholics. 


FOLLOW ME. By the Rev. Peter Geiermann, C.SS.R. B. Herder 
Book Co.: St. Louis. 


Although the general character of this volume is identical with 
that of Father O’Neill’s Scripture Readings for Times of Retreat, 
published a year ago, it is by no means superfluous. The passages 
selected are different, as is the arrangement. Here the Psalms, the 
Prophecies, the Gospels and the Epistles are not quoted separately 
but woven into one whole. One passes from Isaiah to St. John, 
thence to St. Paul and back to Genesis. This method reveals the 
too often unsuspected wealth of retreat material in the old as well 
as in the New Testament. Where can one find more sublimity and 
spiritual power? Father Geiermann has adapted the Latin medita- 
tions of Father Nicholas Paulmier, S.J., and arranged them to cor- 
respond with the series of subjects now usually developed by retreat 
preachers. He would have done well to give references to chapter 
and verse, as Father O’Neill did, and like him to add new trans- 
lations or footnotes on certain passages. 


FATHER TIM’S TALKS. By C. D. McEnniry, C.SS.R. Vol. VI. 
B. Herder Book Co.: St. Louis. 


The reviewer regrets having missed the first five volumes of 
Father Tim’s Talks. Having heard them highly praised, he is 
happy to find that Volume VI fulfils his expectations. It is charm- 
ing, pungent, and direct. It deals with everyday interests and 
every man’s problems; the right to vote and the duty to vote intelli- 
gently, the menace of the movies, the class struggles at the church 
bazaar ; devotion to the Sacred Heart and to the three Hail Marys. 
But wisely Father Tim chats with his people mostly about marriage, 
before, and during, and—shall we say?—after courtship; the re- 
quisites for receiving the Sacrament worthily, the sanctity of the 
marriage bond; the disaster of divorce—these are topics which a 
pastor can hardly treat too often, provided of course he does so as 
simply and helpfully as does the author of this book. 
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SAINT FRANCIS, the Christian Exemplar. By Seymour Van 
Santvoord. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. Pp. 157. 


Among the numerous recent biographical sketches of the Assisian 
saint the present modest volume, addressed to ‘All who love a high 
behaviour,” arrests our attention, not only because it is calculated to 
reach a class of readers ordinarily not familiar or interested in 
Catholic hagiography, but also because it disavows a certain view- 
point which those of the same household of the faith professed by 
the saint, are sure to hold as essential parts in the Franciscan scheme 
of life. The reader can readily enter into the dramatic contrasts 
which the opulence, love of show and of pleasure even in the circles 
of the clergy and religious at the time, offer when compared 
to the absolute devotion to poverty and self-denial such as make our 
author regard the seraphic saint as “the next most perfect man” 
after Jesus Christ. But the trials and victories which prove the 
“‘supremity of love”’ have their roots in elements of faith other than 
the ideal of a holy poverty such as bade Francis carry out to the 
letter the precept of Christ: ‘‘ Leave all.” It is not only “ the ac- 
ceptance of the Mass” as a potent influence which contributes to 
the proper comprehension of St. Francis and his century, but above 
all the unity and loyalty implied in a recognition of the continued 
leadership of Christ in the Catholic Church. The reverence for 
and obedience to the Vicar of Christ, lately set forth in such an 
attractive form by Vida Scudder in her history and letters of St. 
Catharine of Sienna, as in her records of the Franciscan saint, gave 
our saint his confidence and his success in a field which was other- 
wise closed to him on many accounts. This Mr. Van Santvoord 
has apparently missed in his study of sources. Fr. Robinson in his 
The Real St. Francis and Fr. Felder in his /deals of Assisi bring 
out this characteristic without which St. Francis remains a very 
beautiful but still incomplete figure in the history of his age and 
in his influence on succeeding times. 


XXVIII INTERNATIONALER EUCHARISTISCHER KONGRESS 
zu Chicago, Ill., U. §. A. Bericht der Deutschsprachigen 
Sektion. Herausgegeben vom Komitee. Commissionsverlag 
der Mission Press: Techny, Ill., U.S. A. Pp. 222. Illustrirt. 


While we are still awaiting the full official report for the English- 
reading public that will form the permanent monumental record of 
the marvellous demonstration of Eucharistic faith and devotion dur- 
ing the International Congress held at Chicago last summer, Mon- 
signor Bierman, President of the German-speaking section, gives us 
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the account of his Committee’s work for the great meeting. With- 
out lessening the international character and significance of the 
Congress, with its distinctly American patriotic appeal, it will be 
allowed that the German element of the Catholic Church made its 
loyalty and devotion to the Eucharistic King felt in a manner which 
justifies the separate publication of its active part in the historic 
event. The presence of cardinals, bishops and prelates, secular and 
religious, from north and south of the Fatherland, their fine en- 
thusiastic speeches, seconded by laymen who represented every walk 
of civil and professional life, make this report indeed a historic 
collection far-reaching in its influence and instructive to future gen- 
erations. Monsignor Bierman’s well ordered report, beautifully 
issued in the best bookmaker’s form by the Mission Press of the 
Society of the Divine Word, has an apologetic value apart from its 
being an illuminating chapter in the recent history of the Catholic 
Church in America. It furnishes elements of just pride to all in the 
consciousness of belonging to the true Church of Christ, and offers 
at the same time abundant eloquent argument illustrating the central 
doctrine of the Church around which all our devotion gathers, 
despite differences of national and racial origin, to create the highest 
type of citizenship outlasting earthly life. 


Literary Chat 


Announcement is made that the 
official report of the Twenty-eighth In- 


Holy Eucharist in Catholic worship 
and personal sanctification, accurate 


ternational Eucharistic Congress, held 
in Chicago in 1926, is about to be pub- 
lished, under the editorship of the 
Rev. C. F. Donovan. The volume will 
contain the text of all the official 
documents relating to the Congress, 
and the sermons and addresses that 
were delivered at the various sessions. 
Every phase of the memorable meet- 
ing will be told either by word or by 
picture. The book is being published 
by the Congress Committee, under 
direction of Cardinal Mundelein. (Offi- 
cial distributor, Joseph H. Meier, 64 
West Randolph Street, Chicago, III.) 


The Priest’s Eucharistic League met 
in Buffalo 30-31 August, 1927. The 


papers that were read and the discus- 
sions that were heard had as their 
central purpose the better understand- 
ing of the supreme position of the 


knowledge and reverence for rubrics 
as they concern the Blessed Sacrament 
in the Mass and in functions other 
than the Mass. One heard very frank 
comment on our occasional failure to 
ma‘ntain high standards of reverence 
for the Blessed Sacrament in caring 
for the objects that are associated with 
its worship. Equal frankness was 
noted in appeals for reverence in cele- 
brating the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
The interpretations of the rubrics 
were set forth with great impressive- 
ness. A note of dignity, earnestness 
and zeal prevailed in every meeting 
that the writer was privileged to 
attend. 

All of the papers will be found in 
the October-November 1927 issue of 
E nmanuel (184 East 76th Street, New 
York City). 
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A vest-pocket manual of “ Catholic 
prayers and devotions for men”, en- 
titled The Man of God, is the newest 
form of prayer book to come to our 
notice. It is a compilation by the Rev. 
Charles J. Callan, O.P., and the Rev. 
John A. McHugh, O.P., who a year 
ago gave us a larger prayer book 
under the title of Blessed Be God. 

It is astonishing how much has been 
packed, and packed with neat care, 
within the covers of this tiny book, 
which contains 242 pages and meas- 
ures only 234 by 4% inches; by a 
quarter inch thick—or thin. Here one 
will find a Rule of Life for Men, 
Counsels and Maxims for the young, 
married and single; Ordinary of Mass 
(Latin and English) ; Manner of Serv- 
ing at Mass; Confession and Com- 
munion, Benediction, and various other 
devotional prayers. (P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York.) 


With the October number, the New 
Scholasticism completes the first year 
of its existence. Anybody who knows 
conditions in the United States must 
appreciate that a strictly philosophical 
journal, due to its technical character, 
is very much of a venture. The ap- 
peal of such a review is restricted and 
the productive workers who are able 
to contribute to its pages are very few. 
With the aid of foreign writers, how- 
ever, the New Scholasticism has been 
able to complete a volume which for 
the scholarly and sound tone of its 
articles leaves little to be desired. The 
New Scholasticism has already taken 
a place alongside the Journal of Phil- 
osophy and the Philosophical Review 
as a first-class scientific journal of 
philosophy. It also compares favor- 
ably with the great philosophical re- 
views appearing in Europe. This 
latter fact should be a source of great 
pride and gratification to American 
scholars, particularly those interested 
in the advance of Scholastic thought 
in this country. 

The October number of the Vew Scho- 
lasticism contains articles by McWil- 
liams, Lacombe, Garrigou-Lagrange, 
Walsh, and Bontadini. Father McWil- 
liams of St. Louis University dis- 
cusses theories of matter and points 
out the significance of the Aristotelian 
concept for modern physics. Father 
Lacombe, an American student attend- 
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ing the Ecole de Chartres, gives an 
account of the work he has been doing 
on Prepositinus. The Ofera Omnia of 
Prepositinus in four volumes are soon 
to be published in the Bibliothéque 
Thomiste under his editorship. Father 
Lacombe is to be congratulated on this 
high-class piece of research work, an 
honor to American scholarship. The 
well-known Thomist, Professor Garri- 
gou-Lagrange, defines his conception 
of act and potency in an article en- 
titled “Fondement de la Distinction 
de Puissance et Acte selon Saint 
Thomas”, Dr. Francis A. Walsh dis- 
cusses errors and fallacies from an 
entirely new angle. 

The New Scholaticism also contains 
a well-written and documented article 
on “Philosophy in Italy During 
1926” by a professor of the Catholic 
University of Milan. Professor Bon- 
tadini exhibits a mastery of current 
Italian thinking and is especially at 
home in the productions of the Gen- 
tile-Croce school. The customary schol- 
arly book reviews and the review of 
current philosophical literature follow. 
In time to come the section devoted to 
“Current Philosophical Reviews” will 
be found one of the most valuable sec- 
tions of the New Scholasticism. In 
this number over forty English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish philo- 
sophical reviews are analyzed; the 
section thus gives a bird’s-eye view of 
philosophical thought the world over 
and cannot but be a great time-saver 
for the busy professor of philosophy. 


Among the numerous publications 
dealing with the life and spiritual in- 
fluence of Saint Theresa of the Child 
Jesus, popularly known as “The Little 
Flower of Jesus”, priests and relig- 
ious will find A Bouquet of Roses, by 


_the Rev. Stephen Stepanian, one of 


the most attractive and useful to fur- 
ther devotion, especially among the 
young. The author, drawing his mate- 
rial from the original French auto- 
biography of the Saint, presents the 
more striking features and sentiments 
of piety characterizing the beautiful 
Carmelite nun, in brief paragraphs or 
sentences taken from her letters, Coun- 
sels and Reminiscences. Among these 
the Histoire d’une Ame forms the 
chief source. The whole may be easily 
read at intervals to become the object 
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of meditation and inspiration leading 
to a holy life. There is a commenda- 
tory Introduction by the Rev. John J. 
Moore, with a brief outline of the 
leading incidents in the Saint’s life, 
and a number of attractive illustra- 
tions, which altogether make the little 
volume a pretty medium by which to 
further the mission of doing the good 
the holy nun had at heart. (Published 
by Stephen Stepanian, 140 N. Robin- 
son Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Pp. 179.) 


We are reminded from time to time 
by qualified observers of the alarming 
spread of perjury. A _ recent pro- 
nouncement of the Bishops in Ireland 
directs attention to this evil in a way 
that must cause general concern. The 
Century for November publishes a 
striking article calling our attention 
to conditions in the United States. 
The author, who is a Federal Attorney 
in New York City and member of the 
National Crime Commission, states 
that the issue is whether moral virtues 
and spiritual convictions are merely 
philosophical considerations, negligible 
in their meaning for the individual, or 
whether they supply the most beau- 
tiful or ennobling things in life. He 
remarks that “the invocation of the 
Holy Name for the purpose of coun- 
terfeiting truth with a lie is blas- 
phemy ”. 

The writer notes that in 1890 our 
total prison population was 82,639, of 
which 6,410 were convicted burglars 
and 343 were perjurers. In 1923 we 
had an increase of about 26,000 in 
prison population, an increase of 
10,000 convicted burglars and a de- 
crease of 172 in convicted perjurers. 
This decrease in the number of per- 
jurers punished by law occurs in the 
face of the impression that the in- 
crease in this crime is alarming. The 
writer blames judges who appear to 
lack zeal in punishing it; lawyers 
who are suspected of conniving at it, 
particularly when their services are 
rendered for a contingent fee rather 
than in the ideal service of justice; 
and Government is blamed in requir- 
ing sworn statements in relation to in- 
come tax where the temptation to mis- 
represent facts is strong. 

The writer of the article in ques- 
tion looks to the home, the school, the 
church and the business community 
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for remedy. Undoubtedly very much 
could be done by our priests were they 
to undertake a study of facts and to 
interpret in the pulpit with direction 
and force, the dreadful spiritual and 
social implications of perjury. 


As a supplement in furthering the 
appeal of the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass to the faithful one might read 
an interesting article in the October 
1927 Placidian (St. Anselm’s Priory, 
Benedictine Foundation, Washington) 
on “The Curriculum of the Mass 
Liturgy”, by Sister Mary Alexine. 
The author gives an account of meth- 
ods followed in many centers and in 
our schools to awaken a deeper spirit- 
ual appreciation of the Liturgy of the 
Mass. 


Another effort with the same pur- 
pose in mind is worthy of notice. A 
little pamphlet is issued each month 
containing the text of the Mass in 
English for each of the Sundays of 
that month. The people are encour- 
aged to obtain copies and use them 
while in attendance at Mass. (The 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass in English, 
for the Sundays of the month and 
year, arranged by the Rev. Louis J. 
Fries, Intermountain Catholic Press, 
Salt Lake City, Utah.) We are in- 
formed that a number of academies 
and parishes throughout the country 
have adopted this method and that it 
wins prompt approval. In hundred 
lots the cost need not exceed five cents 
a copy. 


The Catholic Mind of 8 October, 
1927 (America Press, New York City) 
publishes an address by President 
Coolidge on Spiritual Values in Edu- 
cation and two addresses on Catholic 
Education by the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Joseph F. Smith, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Archdiocese of New 
York. The general principles set forth 
by the President are restated in the 
terms of Catholic philosophy and 
spiritual ideals by Monsignor Smith. 


The Epistle of Christ by the Rev. 
Michael Andrew Chapman (B. Her- 
der, St. Louis, pages 264) contains 
fifty-three sermonettes on the Sunday 
Epistles. Each one consists of an in- 
troduction, three points and a perora- 
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tion. Clearness of statement, a prac- 
tical tone and careful selection of 
thought adapt the work admirably to 
the needs of the average congregation. 


The Bureau of Immigration of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
(1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C.) has just pub- 
lished an annual Report which calls 
our attention to the many problems 
which the Church meets in dealing 
with Catholic immigrants. We are in- 
formed that the thirteen workers of 
the Bureau assisted over 21,000 immi- 
grants in a single year. Among them 
were one bishop, fifty-seven priests, 
two hundred and sixty-four nuns, four 
lay brothers and nine seminarians. 
The Bureau has worked with episcopal 
approval in eighty-five archdioceses 
and dioceses, having referred over 
nine thousand immigrant cases to dio- 
cesan agencies and having received 
over ten thousand reports from these 
on the cases referred. 

The Bureau acted on one hundred 
and seventy-two cases of appeals 
against exclusion and brought one hun- 
dred and fifty-six of them to success- 
ful issue. Some insight into the 
methods of administration of the Im- 
migration Act may be gained from 
the ridiculous questions asked of im- 
migrants in the process of administra- 
tion of the law. Incredible as it may 
seem, the Report tells us that the fol- 
lowing questions have been asked: 
How many feathers has a goose? 
Where was a cat going at midnight 
when all of the houses were closed ? 
How many teeth has a crow? How 
long is a rope? The Bureau is en- 
couraging attention to problems of 
immigration by preparing programs 
for study clubs. 


The Paulist Press (401 West 59th 
Street, New York City) continues its 
work among inquirers in a series of 
four-page leaflets for distribution in 
minimum lots of one hundred, and by 
the publication of Father Malloy’s 
Catechism for Inquirers. Both pub- 
lications are intended to meet the 
needs of those who inquire concern- 
ing Catholic faith and practice. 

Numbers 1 to 10 of Series 1 of the 
leaflets are at hand. They cover much 
of the ground of practical apologetics 
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by pointed questions, succinct answers 
and suggestions of reading material. 
By the use of different styles of type 
the attention of a reader is easily at- 
tracted. Undoubtedly the choice of 
questions and the methods of answer 
are dictated out of the vast experience 
that the Paulist Fathers have had in 
their non-Catholic missions. One won- 
ders that insistence upon most elemen- 
ary truths and facts must be main- 
tained. So long as misunderstanding 
and misrepresentation concerning the 
Catholic Church are found it will be 
necessary to restate these elementary 
truths with unfailing patience and 
good will. This has been done ad- 
mirably in these leaflets. 

Father Malloy’s Catechism, which 
contains 85 pages, adapts questions 
and answers to the preliminary needs 
of the inquirer. He wisely refers his 
readers to the Catholic Encyclopedia 
for further reading on every topic 
discussed, since that great work pos- 
sesses a missionary power of the high- 
est value. 


The use of the Catechism as a synop- 
sis of oral instruction to children and 
not merely as a list of questions and 
answers to be memorized is set forth 
in two Catechisms at hand. (A Cate- 
chism of Christian Doctrine suited to 
children preparing for First Holy 
Communion; A Catechism of Chris- 
tian Doctrine suited to Children of 
Primary and Grammar School Grades, 
compiled by the Reverend Michael J. 
Duffy, New York City.) The latter 
is in a new and revised edition. Its 
Foreword indicates that it developed 
out of the practical experience of ac- 
commodating the Baltimore Catechism 
to the capacity of the children in 
grammar grades. 


The misguided zeal in directing 
policies of reform which has caused 
the Holy See to condemn Les Piéces 
d’un Proces of L’Action Frangaise 
with its introduction by Charles 
Mauras and Leon Daudet, will be 
readily understood if they can recall 
the scenes in which Paul, Comte 
d’Etranges plays the chief part, elo- 
quently portrayed by Mrs. Wilfrid 
Ward in her stimulating and interest- 
ing novel Out of Due Time (Long- 
mans, Green and Co., London), pub- 
lished some twenty years ago. 
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A reader interested in the retreats 
for the laity conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Manresa House for lay- 
men and of the Congregation of the 
Cenacle for women, deprecates what 
he terms the “personal booming” of 
leaders in these movements, such as 
the late Father Shealey, S.J., and the 
efforts to have them beatified or canon- 
ized, as in the case of the foundress 
Marie Terése Couderc. To the argu- 
ment that they are probably in heaven 
and don’t need our trumpeting, we 
reply that their memory and name, 
loudly recalled, becomes a signal and 
watchword for renewed enthusiasm in 
the worthy cause to which they de- 
voted their lives. They thus continue 
to live, not only happily in heaven, 
but usefully on earth. 


Good religious poetry is somewhat 
rare. One contemporary critic has 
remarked that “such purposeful poems 
are likely to be hard and dry in their 
didacticism . . . or else they are likely 
to fall into the sticky sloughs of senti- 
mentality”. Moreover, it has been 
noted that almost all the best modern 
Catholic poetry has come from con- 
verts and not from those reared in the 
faith. In the light of these two fair 
statements it is interesting to turn to 
The City of God, by the Rev. Thomas 
F. Burke, C.S.P. The volume of nearly 
seventy religious poems was written 
by one brought up from _ earliest 
childhood as a Catholic; and even a 
casual reader must acknowledge that 
the author has steered clear of the 
Scylla and Charybdis noted above. 
The poems are too naturally expressed 
to be called didactic; and, though full 
of feeling, they are too restrained to 
be labeled sentimental. 

The most pleasing group of poems 
in the selection is called Via Dolorosa. 
These are fourteen sonnet meditations 
on the Way of the Cross. The Shakes- 
pearean sonnet form is employed for 
all, and so successfully that only once 
is there evidence of the use of a word 
solely for the rhyme. The personal 
love of Our Lord expressed in the 
series is very appealing. The sonnet 
for the tenth Station is the most un- 
usual, developing first the idea that 
Jesus, the High Priest, bereft of vest- 
ments for the altar of the Cross, 
clothed His Body with “the martyr’s 
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royal chasuble of red”. This offers 
good contrast to the thought of the 
sestette where the writer pictures him- 
self, standing with naked spirit, “a 
lone beggar ”, before Christ, asking to 
be clothed by Him. 

There is considerable variety in 
rhythm and stanza form throughout 
the volume. There is no free verse, 
but there are several unrhymed stanzas 
in regular rhythm. The recurrence of 
similar phrases, or the use of a refrain 
line takes the place of rhyme in these 
stanzas. A good example of the em- 
ployment of these devices is found in 
Wisdom’s Lover, written in memory 
of Cardinal Gibbons. 

A few poems deal with nature or 
friendship as subject matter, but even 
these are religious in tone The col- 
lection as a whole represents religious 
poetry of a high grade, deeply sincere 
in feeling and artistic in expression. 


Two recent publications bring to 
attention the work of our missionaries 
in Africa. One of them (Planting the 
Faith in Darkest Africa, by Mother 
M. A. Forbes; B. Herder Book Co.) 
contains an account of the work of 
the White Fathers in Uganda. The 
narrative is constructed around the 
life of Father Simeon Lourdel, who 
died in 1890 at the age of thirty-nine, 
among his beloved converts in Uganda, 
a noble victim of his zeal for souls 
and his love of Christ. Mother 
Forbes tells her story in a way that 
leaves upon the mind of her reader a 
lasting picture of the idealism, strug- 
gles, persecution and treachery from 
natives which are permanent factors 
in missionary experience. Much of 
the suffering that Father Lourdel and 
his companions underwent was due to 
the subtlety of Arab enemies. In- 
stances of heroism and striking spirit- 
ual insight abound. Native converts 
both young and old went to martyr- 
dom with a dignity and courage that 
are worthy of the best traditions of 
the faith. Missionary activity shows 
us that we are the contemporaries of 
martyrs, a thought that contributes to 
the spiritual enrichment of the world. 


The Joys and Sorrows of Pagan 
Children in the Land of Africa (P. 
John Emonts, S.C.J., Sacred Heart 
Mission House, Sainte Marie, Illinois) 
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is a translation. The book is intended 
to be read by little children or read 
to them. It is a simple, interesting 
description of the life, work, play, 
joys and sorrows of the negro children 
dealt with by missionaries in Africa. 
The little work is admirably adapted 
to its purpose. Adult readers will find 
it most entertaining and illuminating. 


Frederick Pustet and Co. continue 
to maintain the excellent reputation of 
the old Ratisbon foundation for litur- 
gical manuals, besides the monumental 
works employed in the services of the 
altar and choir. The Ordo Divini 
Officit recitandi Missaeque celebrandae 
for 1928, and in use throughout the 
ecclesiastical provinces of Baltimore, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, 
is a good example from both the rubri- 
cists’ and bookmakers’ points of view. 
The introduction of the feast of “ The 
Little Flower” (3 Oct.) called for a 
correction, which has been duly in- 
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serted. (Fr. Pustet and Co. New 
York and Cincinnati.) 


In the August number of last year’s 
REVIEW we commented upon a new 
Compendium Theologiae Moralis by a 
Jesuit Professor in the Theological 
Seminary of Buenos Ayres. It merits 
the special attention of clerical stu- 
dents because it sums up the latest de- 
cisions of the Sacred Congregation, 
and the opinions of our chief author- 
ities, including such recent works as 
those of Father Vermeersch, Pruem- 
mer and the Italian and Spanish writ- 
ers of note. We are eagerly looking 
for the second volume, which is to 
treat of the sacramental duties in the 
same succinct style in which Fr. Ubach, 
S.J., has dealt in the first part devoted 
to the exposition of the fundamental 
and preceptive section of Moral The- 
ology. (B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.) 


Books Received 


THEOLOGICAL AND DEVOTIONAL. 
THE Priest AND St. PAut. An Interpretation of St. Paul’s Writings Bearing 


on the Priesthood. 


By the Rev. Otto Cohausz, S.J. Translated by the Rev. 


Laurence P. Emery, M.A. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 


1927. Pp. 311. Price, $2.25 net. 


THE REFORMATION AND THE BLESSED EUCHARIST. 
By Francis Woodlock, S.J. 
Series, 1V.) Sheed & Ward, 31 Paternoster Row, E. C. 4, London. 


glican Prayer Book Revision. 


82. Price, 1/— net. 


THE ArT oF CHRIST. 
Abbot of Buckfast. 
Pp. vii—152. Price, $2.50 net. 


Retreat Conferences. 
Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 


With a Chapter on An- 
(The Twelvepenny 
1927. 


By Dom Anscar Vonier, O.S.B., 
1927. 


Tue Wuitr Harvest. A Symposium on Methods of Convert Making. Edited 
by the Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., Chaplain of the Catholic Students at the 


University of Illinois. 
D.D., Bishop of Oklahoma. 
1927. Pp. xiii—358. Price, $3.50. 


Tue MAN oF Gop. 


Callan, O.P. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 


postpaid. 


THE MISSAL FOR SUNDAY USE. 
—1268. 


ExtTrREME Unction. A Canonical Treatise. 
ker, J.C.D. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 


Macmillan Co., New York. 


With a Preface by the Right Rev. Francis C. Kelley, 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York and London. 


By the Revs. John A. McHugh, O.P. and Charles J. 


1927. Pp. 242. Price, $1.25 
1927. Pp. xxv 


By the Rev. Adrian Jerome Kil- 
Price, $3.50. 
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Attars ACCORDING TO THE CopE oF CANON Law. A Dissertation submitted 
to the Faculty of Canon Law of the Catholic University of America in partial 
fulfilment of the requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Canon Law. By 
Nicholas Martin Bliley, O.S.B., J.C.L., Belmont Abbey, Belmont, N. C. (Canon 
Law Studies, No. 38.) Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 1927. Pp. 
xix—132. 

BrisLE Story SERMONETTES. For the Children’s Mass. By the Rev. Frederick 
A. Reuter. Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York. 


A Bouquet oF Roses. Gathered from the Life and Writings of St. Theresa 
of the Holy Child Jesus, known as “The Little Flower of Jesus”. By the 
Rev. Stephen Stepanian, 140 North Robinson Street, Philadelphia. Pp. 179. 


A LittLe Book on CuristTIAN CuHarity. By Dr. Engelbert Krebs, Professor 
ot Theology, University of Freiburg. Translated by Elizabeth Garahan. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis. Price, $1.50. 


A Mission To Non-Catuotics. By the Rev. Peter Geiermann, C.SS.R. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis. Price, $1.25. 


My Pretty Mar. Talks with Girls. By Eithne. B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis. Price, $0.50. 


YouTu’s PATHFINDER. Heart to Heart Chats with Catholic Young Men and 
Women. By the Rev. Fulgence Meyer, O.F.M., Missionary, author of Uni Una 
—To the One God My One Soul, Plain Talks on Marriage, Jesus and His Pets, 
etc. St. Francis Book Shop, 1615 Vine St., Cincinnati. 1927. Pp. 421. Price, 
$1.50 postpaid. 

Tuy Kincpom Come. Series V: Eucharistic Echoes. By J. E. Moffatt, S.J. 
Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1927. Pp. 62. Price, $0.45 
postpaid. 

LitTLE NELLIE oF Hoty Gop. The Little Violet of the Blessed Sacrament. 
By Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. Society of the Divine Savior, St. Nazianz, Wis. 
1927. Pp. vi—68. Price, $1.10 postpaid. 


BoyLtanp Brince. A Book on Purity for Boys. By the Rev. Frederick Mac- 
donnell, S.J. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1927. Pp. 
180. Price, $0.35; to Clergy and Religious, $0.28 net ; $25.00 a hundred. 


CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN FIGURES AND SyMBoLs. Based on the Vatican Mis- 
sionary Exhibition. By Dr. Robert Streit, O.M.I. Society for Propagation of 
the Faith, New York. 1927. Pp. xii—172. Price, $1.25. 


St. FRANCIS, THE CHRISTIAN EXEMPLAR. By Seymour van Santvoord. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. 1927. Pp. ix—157. Price, $1.50. 


THouGHTs FROM St. ALPHONSUS for Every Day in the Year. Compiled by 
the Rev. C. McNeiry, C.SS.R. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago. 1927. Pp. ix—142. Price, $1.00 zet. 


LA RELIGION PERSONNELLE. Par Léonce de Grandmaison, S.J. J. Gabalda & 
Fils, Paris. 1927. Pp. 218. Prix, 10 fr. franco. 


Saint JosepH. Par S. E. le Cardinal Dubois, Archevéque de Paris. (Les 
Saints.) J. Gabalda & Fils, Paris. 1927. Pp. 224. Prix, 8 fr. 25 franco. 


MEMENTO DE VIE RELIGIEUSE. Un Retour au Noviciat. Par Monseigneur 
Alcime Gouraud, Evéque de Vannes. Deuxiéme édition. P. Lethielleux, Paris 
Vie. 1927. Pp. xviii—321. Prix, 13 fr. franco. 


LE Cope pE Droit CANONIQUE. Commentaire succinct et pratique. Par Adrien 
Cance, Docteur en Théologie, Professeur au Grand Séminaire de Rodez. Tome 
Premier: Introduction. — Régles générales. — Des personnes en général.— Du 
clergé séculier. J. Gabalda, Paris. 1927. Pp. viii—483. Prix, 25 fr. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL. 


THE CHURCH AND THE COUNTRY COMMUNITY. By Edwin V. O’Hara, LL.D., 
Director of Rural Life Bureau, National Catholic Welfare Conference. Intro- 
duction by John A. Ryan, D.D., LL.D. Macmillan Co., New York. 1927. Pp. 
115. Price, $1.25. 


THE Laws or Livinc Tu1ncs. By Edward J. Menge, Ph.D., Sc.D., Director 
of the Department of Animal Biology, Marquette University, late Professor of 
Biology, University of Dallas. With a Foreword by Richard A. Muttkowski, 
Ph.D., Professor of Biology, University of Detroit. Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee. 1927. Pp. 530. Price, $1.72. 


THE EvoLuTIONARY ProsBLeM AS IT Is To-pay. By Sir Bertram C. A. Windle, 
Sc.D., Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S. Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York. 


CHRISTIANITY AND JUDAISM CoMPARE Notes. By Harris Franklin Rall, Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology, Garrett Biblical Institute, and Samuel S. Cohon, 
Professor of Jewish Theology, Hebrew Union College. Macmillan Co., New 
York. 1927. Pp. viii—132. Price, $2.00. 


KERK EN STAAT. Door Victor Cremers, S.I., Prof. Theol. Dogm. (Leerboeken 
der Dogmatica, Zesde Traktaat. Uitgegeven door Professoren in de Godgeleerd- 
heid.) N. V. Standaard-Boekhandel, Antwerpen, Brussel, Leuven; N. V. de 
R. K. Boekcentrale, Amsterdam. 1927. Blz. xiv—149. Price, 14 fr. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION Report. Proceedings and 
Addresses of the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting, Detroit, 27-30 June, 1927. 
National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, Novem- 
ber 1927, 1651 East Main St., Columbus, Ohio. Pp. xi—680. Subscription, 
$1.00 a year. 


HISTORICAL. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN ENGLAND, First Bishop of Charleston (1786- 
1842). By Peter Guilday, Professor of Church History, Catholic University of 
America. In two volumes. (7hought Foundation: Historical Series, No. 1.) 
America Press, New York. 1927. Pp. xi—596 and 577. Price, $10.00. 


Some INEXACTITUDES OF Mr. G. G. Coutton. A Sheaf of Criticisms and 
Rejoinders arising mainly out of Mr. Coulton’s The Medieval Village. By 
Herbert Thurston, S.J. (The Twelvepenny Series, 1V.) Sheed & Ward, Lon- 
don. 1927. Pp. ix—86. Price, 1/- net. 


MississipPi’s BLAcKRoBE. A Story of Father Marquette. By Neil Boyton, 
S.J., author of Jn God’s Country, Mangled Hands, etc. Benziger Brothers, New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1927. Pp. 192. Price, $1.35 postpaid. 


THE Lire oF JoHN HENRY CaArpINAL NEWMAN. Based on His Private 
Journals and Correspondence. By Wilfrid Ward. Two volumes in one. With 
portrait. New impression. Longmans, Green & Co., London, New York, To- 
ronto, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 1927. Pp. 573. Price, $7.00. 


KitmMa-NJARO. An East-African Vicariate. By the Right Rev. H. A. Go- 
garty, C.S.Sp., Bishop of Themiscyra, Vicar Apostolic of Kilima-njaro. Society 
for Propagation of the Faith, New York. 1927. Pp. 137. Price, $1.00. 


Roma Sacra. Essays on Christian Rome. By William Barry, D.D., Rector 
oi St. Peter’s, Leamington; Hon. Canon of St. Chad’s, Birmingham; Protono- 
tary Apostolic, author of Heralds of Revolt, etc. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York, London, Toronto, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. 1927. Pp. viii—250. 
Price, $4.00. 
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_Ablution when binating, 80 

Abstinence, vigil of Pentecost, 202 

Actions, terms and, 623 

_Acupuncture, cure by, 253 

Albigefnses, St. Dominic on, 355 

Albino, canonical irregularity, 647 

Alcuin’s Bible, 233 

Alien parish in U. S., 523 

Altar: breads, care of, 71, 529 

Alypius, friend of St. Augustine, 605 

Amenophis, Amen-em-ope, 86 

America: adolescent, buoyant, 14; 
comes of age, 327; growth of 
Church in, 561 

American healing religions, 140, 250 

Amusement: field, Catholics in, 27; 
commercialized, 28 

Angelus on Saturday, 425 

Anniversary of ordination, 206 

Anthology of Cross, 113 

Antonelli on tubal pregnancy, 288 

Apostle as titular of church, 316 

Apostles, symbolism of, 130 

Archdeacon, Dr., on weekday religious 
schools, 463 

Architect: and civil law, 491; honesty 
= 637; of church buildings, 483, 
597 

Aristotle, in Latin, 242 

Arregui on tubal pregnancy, 286 

Art, symbolism in, 129 

Assistant pastor, benefice, 74, 306 

-Assumption B. V. M., 318 

Authentic, related to Bible, 234 

Baptism: by chaplain, 301; doubtful 
and marriage, 196, 515; in East- 
ern Church, 322; in oratory, 303 

Batavia, religious school, 463 

Benedictine Declaration in U. S., 526 

Benefice of curates, 74, 306 

Bible: genealogy of English, 225; 
Latin versions, 241; not human 
document, 83; prophets in, 204; 
study, recent, 83, 426 

Big business, moral problems, 637 

Bination in distant places, 79 

Bishop: anniversary Mass, 203; pre- 
rogative of preacher, 357; care of 
sanctuary, 71; fosterer of mis- 
sions, 645; immoral literature, 65 ; 
judge of rubrics, 498; ocular 
canonical irregularity, 647 

Bittremieux on B. V. M., 317 

Boissarie on Lourdes, 373 

Bonding company, defrauding, 313 

Book of Proverbs, 84 

Book-rack at church door, 613 

Books: Catholic, not expensive, 609; 
for parishioners, 606; instruction 
on immoral, 65; pastor and, 30 


Borgmann, Fr., on toilers, 199 

Boxer rebellion, 53 

Boys to be taught by men, 15 

Brotherhood of evil in Adam, 267 

Brotherhoods, our teaching, 9; scholar- 
ship in, 16 

Builders: moral problems, 637; of 
churches, 483, 587 

Burke, Fr., “ Stations of Cross”, 414 

B. V. M.: Assumption of, 318; Feast 
of Humility of, 81; mediation of, 
317 

“ By the first fatal Tree”, 114 

Calendars, parish, 652 

Cancer cures, 148 

Casuistry and terms, 625 

Catechism: better, 205; choice of, 295; 
simpler, 297; teaching children, 
632 

Catholic: as Socialist, 572; Reforma- 
tion in 16th century, 449; Social 
Guild, English, 574; University of 
America, 67 

Catholics: as public entertainers, 37; 
in U. S., number of, 386; should 
edify, 39 

Census, religious, of 1926, 383 

Ceremony, rubrics, 495 

Chalice, purification at second Mass, 80 

Chapels in China, 294 

Chaplain: at marriage, 301; solemn 
baptism by, 301 

Childless homes, 361 

Children: control by parents, 364; in 
public schools, 296; teaching re- 
ligion to, 632 

Chinese: Catholic life, 292; mission 
letters, 644; priests, 53; seminary, 
Kongmoon, 50 

Christ on screen, 203 

Christian Science, 143 

Christopher, Dr., on Latin, 238 

Chronology of Bible, 225 

Church: and State, 456; and State in 
education, 298; building, 483, 587; 
census of 1926, 383; universal, 248 

Cicero’s Latin, 239 

Classes for converts at night, 421, 639 

Classical Latin, 238 

Claudel, “ Stations ”, 414 

Cleanliness leads to godliness, 72 

Clement: of Alexandria, 541; VIII’s 

_. Bible, 234 

Clergy: during Reformation, 456; re- 
treats, 41 

Clerical deportment, 561 

Collegian, spiritual training of, 163 

Commencements, school, 194, 314 

Commercialized amusements, 28 

Common sense, uncommon, 262 
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Communion in hospital, 304 
Community life of priests, 192 
Companionate marriage, 361 
Confession: historical development, 
319; lay, 319; use of words in, 
620 
Confessional, seal of, 321 
Confessions of St. Augustine, 598 
Conscience and use of words, 618 
Conscription during war, poem, 122 
Contractors, church operations, 483, 
587; moral problems, 637 
Conversation during retreats, 42 
Converts, religious night school, 421, 
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Council of Trent: effect of, 462; eccle- 
siastical training, 565 

Counter-Reformation, 454 

Country: family life, 365; priests in 
community, 192 

Cross, songs of the, 113 

Culture, European, 246 

Curacy, objective perpetuity, 307 

Curate, benefice of, 74, 306 

Cures, mental, 140, 250, 369 

Custom and rubrics, 498 

Cuthbert, Fr., on Catholic Reforma- 
tion, 449 

Dance-halls, priest’s concern in, 32 

Davis, a faith-curer, 255 

Davis, Fr., on ectopic gestation, 275, 
405 

Decidua reflexa, 277 

Declaration, Benedictine, in U. S., 526 

Decorous, meaning of, 505 

Dentists for foreign missions, 640 

Deportment, clerical, 561 

Desert Fathers, 135 

Dignity of priest, 1 

Diseases cured by faith, 250 

Doctors for foreign missions, 640 

Domestic: and industrial changes, 363; 
ethics, 521 

Domicile for marriage, 649 

Dominican, mission to preach, 352 

Douay Bible, 236 

Dowie’s religion, 142 

Doxology of hymns, 206 

Drunkard, James on, 622 

Durandus of Huesca, 357 

East and West, Church in, 243 

Ectopic gestation, 275, 405 

Eddyism, 143 

Education, Church and State, 298 

Employers and employees, 200 

Encyclical on missions, 644 

English: Bible, genealogy, 225; social 
Catholic conditions, 568; versions 
of Bible, 234 

Episcopal, see Bishop 

Esdras and Pentateuch, 227 

Ethics, neighborhood, 521 
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European: culture of Church, 243; 
faith, 246 

Examination of conscience, words in, 
620 

Example, among students, 167 

Exercises of St. Ignatius, 43 

Exposition of Blessed Sacrament: at 
low Mass, 80; twice on same day, 
315 

Extra-uterine pregnancy, 275, 405 

Extreme Unction with oil blessed by 
priest, 81 

Eyesight, canonical requirements, 646 

Faith: cures, 140, 250, 369; European- 
ized, 246 

Fallacies in spiritual life, 262 

Family life: distractions, 29; in dan- 
ger, 360 

Fast days, lard or meat gravy, 202 

Fecher, on longevity of sisters, 519 

Federal religious census, 383 

“Feed my lambs”, 27 

Ferreres on tubal pregnancy, 288 

Fetus outside uterus, 276 

First Fridays, Exposition of Blessed 
Sacrament, 80 

Ford, Fr., on Chinese life, 292 

Forty Hours’ Adoration: Masses, 66 

Fra Arminio on clerical deportment, 
561 

Frenay, on St. Dominic, 352 

Friars Preachers, mission of, 352 

Fryar, J., on symbolism, 129 

Funds for missions, 187 

Garesché, Fr.: on getting people to 
read, 606; on priest and commer- 
cialized amusements, 28 

Gary, religious school, 463 

Genealogy of English Bible, 225 

Generosity: of American Catholics, 
561; to oneself, 619 

Genicot on ectopic gestation, 286 

Getting people to read, 606 

Good will in spiritual life, 262 

Gospel, integrity of, 427 

Graduation day, school, 194, 314 

Grandmaison on Lourdes, 377 

Graphs of religious population, 386 

Greek Old Testament, 228 

Gregorian University, Rome, 67 

Haste, modern note of, 566 

Healing religions, 140, 250, 369 

Henry, Mgr.: on plagiarism in preach- 
ing, 473; on Songs of the Cross, 
113 

Heroic Act, 578 

Hexapla Bible, 231 

Higginson, Teresa Helena, 542 

Holy Communion, bination, 79 

Home: is changing, 360; life, ethics 
of, 521 
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Homiletics in seminary, 
Preaching 

Hospital: baptism in, 303; Commu- 
nion in, 304; law, 98; semi-public 
oratory, 301 

Humanism and Reformation, 449 

Humiliati, excommunicated, 352 

Humility B.V.M., feast of, 81 

Hymns, conclusion of, 206 

Hypnotism, revival of, 252 

Hypocrisy, prevalent, 49 

Idealism of adolescents, 13 

Ignatian Exercises at retreats, 43 

Illustrations, teach children, 635 

Imagination: of children, 634; rubrics 
and, 507 

Imitation of Christ, author of, 533 

Immoral literature, Bishop’s concern, 65 

Impersonal use of words, 621 

Impetration and satisfaction, 585 

Index of Forbidden Books, 66 

Indian mission history, 102 

Industrial: problems, 200; revolution 
and home, 363 

Infans in utero, 279 

Inspiration of Bible, 84 

Investments, fraudulent, 652 

Irregularity, eye defects, 646 

Is Church Occidentalized? 243 

Isolating our actions, 264 

James on use of words, 622 

Jenks on scruples, 517 

Jerusalem, maps of, 430 

Jesus: ‘name all names above”, 124; 
tibi sit gloria, 207 

Jewish people, history of, 96 

Judaizing the Church, 245 

Judeo-Christians, 244 

Keeler, Floyd, on Catholic medical 
missions, 640 

Kerby, Dr.: on personal fallacies in 
spiritual life, 262; on religious 
census, 383; on rubrics, 495; on 
use of words in spiritual life, 618; 
on work and vision of priest, I 

Kilmer’s “ Rouge Bouquet”, 120 

King of Kings, film, 203 

Kirsch, Fr., on teaching brotherhoods, 9 

Kongmoon seminary, 50 

Labelling our actions right, 618 

Labor Day sermons, 199 

Labor: dignity of, 199 

Lard, use on fast days, 202 

Latin: classical and Patristic, 238; in 
Middle Ages, 232 

Lay: apostolate, 36; foreign mission- 
aries, 640 

Laymen as preachers, 355 

Lehmkuhl on tubal pregnancy, 280 

Leisure, in rubrics, 506 

Leo XIII, on labor, 200 
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Library: free, for Catholics, 610; par- 
ish, 606; public, and Catholics, 
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Life: as a whole, seeing, 267; in 
China, 292; unbroken continuity, 
271 

Lingua franca, Latin, 238 

Little Flower, Mass of, 400 

London Dock Strike, 572 

Longevity of Sisters, 519 

Lourdes, cures at, 368 

Lowliness of B.V.M., feast of, 81 

Luther and Calvin, revolt of, 449 

Manichaean heresy and Gospels, 427 

Manning on social question, 568 

Marchand on Lourdes, 372 

Marconi-O’Brien case, 173 

Marriage: Benedictine Declaration, 
526; domicile for, 649; doubtful 
baptism cases, 195; Marconi- 
O’Brien case, 173; moral impossi- 
bility to have priest, 424; para- 
dox of presumed marriage, 515; 
priest’s power to interdict, 525; 
tribunal practice, 195; when bap- 
tism is doubtful, 515 

Martyr or witness, 134 

Mary’s mediatorship, 317; see B.V.M. 

Maryknoll letters, 292, 644 

Mass: at Forty Hours, 66; before 
Blessed Sacrament exposed, 400; 
binatio in dissitis locis, 79; expo- 
sition of Blessed Sacrament at 
low, 80; eye defects, 646; Missa 
pro populo in national parish, 523; 
Ordinary’s anniversary, 203; puri- 
fication of chalice when binating, 
79; requiem, during Exposition, 
528; stipend explained, 322 

Materia prima, 156 

Matrimony, see Marriage 

McClancey, Fr., on vocations, 9 

McClellan, Fr., on Bible, 83, 426 

McEntee, Dr., on English Social 
Movement, 568 

McNabb, Fr., on St. Peter, 22 

Meaning of words, honest, 619 

Medical: bureau at Lourdes, 368; mis- 
sions, Catholic, 640 

Medieval: Latin, 238; secularism, 451; 
system at Reformation, 457 

Medico-moral problem, 275, 405 

Meditation, difficulty of, 45 

Mental cures, 140, 250, 369 

Merit in others, seeing, 271 

Meyer, on homiletics, 337 

Mind: cures, 140, 250, 260, 369, 381 

Minister of solemn baptism, 301 

Miraculous cures, bogus, 261 

Missions: adaptation in, 243; defence 
of, 186; Encyclical on, 644 
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Monarchist nationalism, 459 

Moral: problems for builders, 637; 
program of colleges, 171 

Morality of sterilization, 201 

Movies: Catholics in, 37; not all bad, 31 

Murphy, F. V., on church building, 
483, 587 

Mysticism, in bad books, 65 

National: C. W. Council endorsed by 
Pope, 508; parishes in U. S., 523 

N. C. W. C. receives papal approval, 
508 

Neighborhood ethics, 521 

Nemo judex in causa sua, 268 

Newman’s Apologia, 599 

Newspapers, Catholics on, 38 

Night school, converts’, 421, 639 

Noldin on tubal pregnancy, 287 

Notre Dame University, training, 166 

November, Heroic Act during, 579 

Nurses for foreign missions, 640 

Obedience of. penitent, 517 

O’Brien-Marconi case, 173 

Obstetrics, moral problem, 275 

Occasion of sin, 39; honest meaning, 
620 

Occidentalized? Is Church, 243 

Crux ave!” 124 

October, Rosary devotions, 315 

Ocular canonical irregularity, 646 

“ Ode in a German Cemetery”, 118 

Office: hymn conclusion, 206; of Dead, 
Exposition, 527 

Officium ecclesiasticum, 74, 306 

O’Mahony, Dr., on sacramental prin- 
ciple, 153 

Operations: on womb, 288; surgical, 
275 

Oratory, or chapel, in hospital, 301 

Ordinary, see Bishop 

Ordination, anniversary, 206 

Oriental: Church, 243; religions, 140, 
250 

Origen’s Septuagint, 230 

Original sin, doctrine of, 318 

Our Lady, see B.V.M. 

Ovun, fertilized ovule, 277 

Oxford and St. Peter, 22 

Parents: duty to home, 362; teachers 
of religion, 296 

Parish: benefice of, 74, 306; building 
operations, 483, 587; calendars, 
652; commercialized amusements, 
28; definition of, 523; national, 
in U. S., 523; priest, see Priest; 
schools, children not in, 296; 
Visitors of Mercy, 466 

Pastor: on clergy retreats, 41; see 
Priest 

Patristic Latin, 238 
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Penance: during retreat, 48; histor-- 
ical development of, 319 

Penitent, obedience of, 517 

Perpetuity, objective and subjective, 
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Personal fallacies, in spiritual life, 262: 

Petrine Primacy, 24 

Physicians: and moral law, 275; for 
mission staffs, 641 

Pius XI: on N. C. W. C., 508; Pope 
of Missions, 643 

Plagiarism in preaching, 473 

Play, effect on home, 366 

Politics, Catholic party in, 575 

“Pope of Missions”, Pius XI, 643 

Population, religious, figures, 386 

Portiuncula indulgence, 528 

Poverty, not unpleasing, 73 

Prayers in China, 292 

Preaching: avoiding sensation, 
criticism in seminary, 347; dig- 
nity of labor, 199; evil reading,. 
66; homiletics in seminary, 3373. 
in seminary refectory, 346; liter- 
ary courtesies, 477; mission of 
Dominicans, 354; native capacity, 
340; nature of, 338; neighborhood 
ethics, 521; on duty of edification, 
35; on good reading, 608; om 
Heroic Act, 578; on modern. 
amusements, 32; on occasion of 
sin, 39; originality in sermons, 
474; place in seminary studies, 
337; plagiarism in sermons, 473; 
practice of, 345; priest’s great 
office, 341; remote preparation, 
343; teaching eloquence, 338; vari- 
ously understood by auditory, 6265. 
written sermon, 349 

Pregnancy, ectopic, 275, 405 

Presumption of marriage, 515 

Priest : architect, builder, 483, 587; at- 
tention to rubrics, 495; benefice of 
assistant, 74, 306; care of family 
life, 368; care of neighborhood: 
ethics, 521; care of sanctuary, 71; 
Chinese seminary, 50; clergy re- 
treats, 41; commercialized amuse-- 
ments, 28; community life of 
priests, 192; ecclesiastical ideal,. 
460; encourager of reading, 606; 
encouraging boys to enter brother- 
hoods, 10; encouraging lay apos- 
tolate, 36; encouraging medical 
missionaries, 640; Exercises of St. 
Ignatius, 44; Extreme Unction 
with oil blessed by, 81; fraudu- 
lent investments, 652; great office 
of preaching, 341; Gregorian Uni- 
versity, 67; Heroic Act, 578; his 
deportment, 561; his relation to 
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priesthood, 4; his reverence for 
priests, 5; his weaknesses, 7; his 
work and vision, 1; moral impos- 
sibility to assist at marriage, 424; 
ordination anniversary, 206; pas- 
tor’s indiction of marriage, 525; 
personal sanctification, 274; rela- 
tion to priesthood, 267; relations 
with architect, 483, 587; religious 
census of U. S., 383; routine be- 
gets hurry, 2; self-control, 561; 
sympathy for poor, 571 

Priesthood: or brotherhood, 10; re- 
vival at Reformation, 460 

Printing, invention of, 233 

Progress not always success, 561 

Propagation of Faith, and missions, 645 

Prophets in Bible, 204 

Protestant : indifference to rubrics, 504; 
religious education, 300; revolt of 
Luther, 450; versions of Bible, 234 

Psychology in bad books, 65 

Psychoneurosis, 253 

Public: schools, Catholics in, 296, 463; 
worship, decorum of, 497 

Purification of chalice, 79 

Reading: circles, 611; for Catholics, 
606 

Rector, see Priest 

Redemption, anthology of, 113 

Reform movements, Catholics and, 40 

Reformation, Catholic, in 16th century, 
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Reims Bible, 236 

Relativity, 153 

Relics, counterfeit, of saints, 650 

Religion: explained to children, 632; 
for all life, 273; in education, 
Protestant, 298; should be prac- 
tical, 637 

Religious: Education Association, 298 ; 
census of 1926, 383; instructions 
in college, 165; schools, weekday, 
463; Sisters teaching catechism to 
public-school pupils, 463; their 
longevity, 519; vocations for teach- 
ers, 9 

Removal of assistant pastors, 74, 306 

Renewal of Sacred Species, 529 

“Rerum Ecclesiae”, on missions, 644 

Restitution to bonding company, 313 

Retreats for priests, 41 

Reunion with Rome, 23 

Reverence: basic in religion, 567; for 
rubrics, 495 

Rice, Edmund Ignatius, 544 

Ritual, rubrics, 495 

Roman, Gregorian University, 68 

Rome, on English Church Union, 23 

Rosary: during October, 315; indul- 
gence for saying, 628 


Ross, Fr., on English Social Move- 
ment, 568 

Routine begets hurry, 1 

Rubrics: about, 495; preceptive, 80; 
spiritual value of, 495 

Rural: community, homes in, 364; 
priests, community, 192 

Ryan, Dr.: on public education, 300; 
on sterilization, 201 

Sabetti on tubal pregnancy, 287 

Sacramental principle, 153 

Sacred: Species, renewal of, 529; 
Writings, or Bible, 229 

Saint: Ambrose, in art, 132; Angela 
Merici, 455; Anthony, hermit, 137; 
Augustine, in art, 132; Augus- 
tine, study of his Confessions, 
598; Barnabas, in art, 130; Ber- 
nard, life of, 93; Charles Borro- 
meo, on clerical deportment, 561; 
Clement, in art, 130; Dominic, 
life of, 352; Francis, new life of, 
658; Giles, hermit, 138; Gregory, 
in art, 132; Gregory VII, 455; 
Ignatius, retreats for priests, 43; 
Jerome, in art, 132; Jerome, in 
Bethlehem, 231; Joseph, go to, 51; 
Joseph, indulgenced prayer, 316; 
Jude, office of, 316; Lawrence, in 
art, 130; Louis, Benedictine Dec- 
laration, 526; Monica, home life 
of, 602; Paul, hermit, 137; Paul, 
in art, 130; Paul, Petrine pri- 
macy, 27; Peter, Oxford and, 22; 
Peter, primacy of, 23; Stephen, in 
art, 130; Teresa of Child Jesus, 
Mass and Office, 400; Thomas 
Aquinas, in art, 132; Timothy, in 
art, 130 

Saints, counterfeit relics, 650 

Sanctuary, care of, 71 

Satisfaction and Impetration, 585 

Saturday, Angelus on, 425 

Savonarola and Dominicans, 454 

“Say, bold but blessed thief”, 127 

Scheeben on St. Dominic, 352 

Schmiedeler, Fr., on home, 360 

Schoolmen and Reformation, 453 

Schools: commencements, 194, 3143 
vocation to brotherhood, 9; week- 
day religious, 463 

Scientific criticism of Bible, 83 

Scripture, see Bible 

Scruples, old view of, 517 

Seal of confessional, 321 

Secular priests in community, 192 

Secularism in Church, 451 

Self-: deception, 263; examination, 
269; exception, fallacy of, 268; 
knowledge, 46, 263; questioning, 
sometimes morbid, 272 


Seminarian and Ignatian Exercises, 44 - 
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Seminary: clerical deportment, 561; 
Council of Trent on, 565; course 
of homiletics, 337; in China, 
American, 50; “of All Nations”, 
69; of Arona, 561; studies, 57; 
triennial report of, 54 

Semi-public oratories, baptism in, 301 

Septuagint Bible, 228 

Sermons, see Preaching 

Sharp, Fr., on English Bible, 225 

Sheehy, Fr., on social myopia, 163 

Shell-shock, cure of, 254 

Sick: -calls in China, 292; Commu- 
nion to, 304 

Silence of retreat, 47 

Simon, Fr.: on Church occidentalized, 
243; on presumed marriage, 515 

Simon Peter, 26 

Sin to be correctly labelled, 618 

Sisters, see Religious 

Slater on tubal pregnancy, 289 

Social: Catholic Movement in England, 
568; myopia, 163; relations, per- 
sonal, 266 

Sodality, domestic ethics, 521 

Solitude of saints, 135 

Songs of Cross, 113 

Speech, loud, among clerics, 568 

Spiess, Fr., on matrimonial tribunals, 
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Spiritual: healing, 140, 250, 369; in- 
sight, 6; life, fallacies in, 262; 
life, words in, 618 

Stage, evils of, 30 

Stations of Cross, poem, 414 

“ Steadfast Cross”, 114 

Sterilization, human, 201 

Stipend, Mass, 322 

Students in colleges, 167 

Study clubs for parish, 611 

Suicide: in colleges, 163; problem in 
U. S., 658 

Surgeon, moral problem, 275 

“ Suscipiat ”, when to start, 650 

Symbolism in art, 129 

Sympathy for poor, 571 

Syncretism, appeal to, 426 

Tabernacle, cleanliness of, 73 

Tacitus, on “ Suscipiat ”, 650 

Tametsi in Holland, 527 

Teachers: of catechism, 295; of chil- 
dren, 632 

Teaching brotherhoods, our, 9 

Temptation, real meaning of, 620 

Terms, use in spiritual life, 625 

Theatre, influence in parish, 28 

Theologian and surgeon, 275 

Theology : at time of Reformation, 453; 
recent, 317 

Theta Pi Alpha, Chapter, 468 

Tourscher, Fr., on Confessions of St. 

Augustine, 598 
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Town, endangers family life, 365 

Trade practices, morality of, 637 

Tubal pregnancy, problem, 280 

Tumor, threatening mother, 280 

Turner, Professor, on St. Peter, 23 

Ubach on tubal pregnancy, 287 

Union with Rome, English, 23 

Unity of Churches, 399 

Valuation fallacies, 270 

Van Wert, religious school in, 463 

Vermeersch on ectopic gestation, 285 

Vernacular Bibles, 234 

Vicariae paroeciales, 74, 306 

Vigilance Commission, Diocesan, 66 

Virtue in abstract, 636 

Vision of priest, 1 

Vocation: eye defects, 646; of priest, 
5; to brotherhoods, 9; to medical 
missions, 640 

Vulgate of St. Jerome, 232 

Waldensian heresy, 352 

Walk and gait, index to mind, 567 

Wall of Jerusalem, 430 

Walsh: Bishop, on Kongmoon semi- 
nary, 50; on missions, 644; Dr. 
on healing religions, 140, 250, 369 

Walter, Fr.: on clergy retreats, 41; on 
Heroic Act, 578 

Way of Cross, poem, 414 

Weekday religious schools, 463 

White, Fr., on altar care, 71 

Words: from upright heart, 620; in 
spiritual life, 618 

Work and vision of priest, 1 

Workers for God and Country, 468 

World war, poems of, 121 

Zeal, indiscriminate, 499 
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Che Review 


Established in 1889 


Fur 
Priests 


innites Lurry to euroll his name on its list of subscribers 


EXOIENS) HIS MONTH will bring THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
= SA ~ REVIEW to its Seventy-eighth Volume, and it is 
re) TEN looking ahead to a Year of increasing efficiency, encouraged 
© <% 5 by the fact that each Volume has seen the REVIEW stead- 

ily grow in the confidence and in the number of its readers. 


ENS! This gratifying fact brings with it a quickened sense of 


responsibility toward our subscribers and the resolve to 
make the REVIEW more and more interesting and helpful to priests. 


Questions of practical interest and importance to every priest in the domain 
of Sacred Scripture, Moral Theology, Liturgy and Pastoral Theology; the Docu- 
ments of the Holy See and the Decisions and Decrees of the various Roman Con- 
gregations; Reviews of all publications of interest to the Clergy—fully treated. 


Experience has shown—cases crop up every day—of the unwisdom of relying 
upon reading the copy of another subscriber. Sooner or later, in one way or 
another, this prop is withdrawn, and it is too late then to get the Volumes that are 


desired. 


It is better to subscribe without delay. THE REVIEW is the PRIEST’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, for Priests, by Priests, and no Priest should be without 


his own copy. 
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An Unusual Book! 


Official Record the 
XXVIII International 


Eucharistic Congress 


ol With a Foreword by Bishop Hoban 
- President of the Congress Committee 
* A LARGE octavo compiled by Rev. C. F. Donovan, managing Q 
* editor of “The New World”’ and author of “The Left 
* Hander,” ‘‘ His Father’s Way,” “‘ Our Faith and the Facts.” 
a rand ‘who is in any way interested in this great devo- 
9 tional event, held for the first time in the United States,“at 
r= Chicago, in June, 1926, will want a copy of this unusual book, because 
9 it presents in permanent form the record of the Congress in story 
~ style, with full accounts of all events, all sermons, messages, addresses, 
& proceedings and particulars. There are about sixty pages of illus- 
@ trations, some in color. This splendid volume will be considered a g 
G real addition to any library. The book is beautifully and substan- 
cy tially bound in red cloth. It is well printed in clear, legible type, on rl 
== extra good paper. 8 
Price $4.75 per copy—postage extra 
a Please purchase this book from 
your favorite Catholic bookseller 
He is ready to serve you + ¥ + 
= 
B 
J.H. Meier, Distributor, 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
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Inthe Houseof Martha atBethany 


By the 
REVEREND H. J. HEUSER, D. D. 


T a time when men’s minds, following the natural Christian trend 
A of the human soul, are reaching out for objective truth in reli- 
gion, it is good to have this story treatise of the origins of the corporate 
life and official prayer of the first Christians. The beginnings of the 
Kingdom of Christ on earth as He founded it in the visible society of 
His Church, are here outlined. The liturgical worship which is the 
bond of union to-day between Catholics the world over is traced back 
to its Apostolic observance. Thus the mystical body of the Church, 
like her Divine Founder, is seen in its public and official prayer, the 
Mass and the daily divine office, to be the same yesterday, to-day, and 
to-morrow. This consciousness it is that gives vitality and inspiration 
to what is at present called the liturgical movement spreading every- 
where among Catholics—namely, the desire and effort to get back to 
the primitive spirit of Catholic prayer and observance. Around these 
community services of the first Christians there has been gradually 
built up during nineteen hundred years a vast organization, express- 
ing itself in multiplied ways but looking primarily to personal and 
individual holiness. This development is likewise followed back to 
the Apostles, with interesting and authentic sidelights from the Scrip- 
tures and the contemporary annals. 


In IN THE WORKSHOP OF ST. JOSEPH the author drew a graphic 
and faithful picture of the life of the Holy Family at Nazareth. In 
the present volume Dr. Heuser continues the history of Christianity’s 
first years, beginning with the Resurrection of our Lord. 


The story setting invests the narrative with life and with con- 
viction, so that it is at once readable and scholarly, with an appeal not 
only to priests and sisters but to the religious-minded generally. 


Longmans, Green & Company 


55 Fifth Avenue New York City 
ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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Christmas Suggestions 


Che Howse of Martha at Bethany 


This is a sequel to Jz the Workshop of St. Joseph, and continues the story of the first 
beginnings of Christianity. $1.50 


of 


In the Workshop of Saint Joseph 


Both in contents and in format, this newly-published volume is redolent of Bethlehem 
and of Nazareth and of the spirit of the season. A gift that will be most welcome. $1.75 


+ 
Che Chaplain of Saint Catherine's 
Pronounced on all sides to be most entertaining and instructive. $2.00 
+ 


An €£x-Prelate’s Meditations 


’ In the same vein as the volume next above, this book likewise, according to the re- 
viewers, is sure both to please and to edify. $1.75 


ok 


Pastor Halloft 


_Recounts the :areer of a zealous American pastor whose long and fruitful ministry was 
amid somewhat novel and unusual conditions. 


Che Autobiography of an Old Breviary 


Conveys much useful information about the Priests’ Prayer Book in a quite attractive 
way. $1.75 


Canon Sheehan of Doneraile 


and letters. 

It gives a glimpse of the Irish churchman’s inner mind and motives, as they unfold 
themselves in his successive volumes. The recital of his quiet and influential activities 
makes the biography a rich contribution to contemporary Irish history, besides throwing 
light on a priestly life that deserves to be known for the lessons and interest it holds. $3.50 


May be procured at any Catholic bookstore or from 


American Ecclesiastical Review, 1305 Arch St., Philadelphia 


The story of an Irish Parish Priest as told chiefly by himself in books, personal memoirs, | 
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Very Rev. Msgr. Cornelius F. Crowley, V. F. 


T was the year of the Eucharistic Con- 
gress and the Church to be decorated 
was that of the Blessed Sacrament. These 
two factors to a great extent determined this 
unusual decorative scheme for the Church 
of the Blessed Sacrament, New Rochelle. 


The interior at once impresses you with 
its character, its quict dignity, its serious 
note and its beautiful detail. The Chalice 
and the Blessed Sacrament form the center 
motif of the very 
symbolic wall dec- 
oration for the sanc 
tuary. The walls are 
a light warm color 


2West 45th St. 


RAMBUSCH 


DECORATING COMPANY 


Designers ano (srafksmen 
New York City 


contrasting effectively with the stained oak 
(timber) ceiling. The beams, trusses, ribs and 
mouldings are treated with rich, colorful and 
gold ornamentation. 


A new lighting system was worked out 
and new fixtures were made and installed 
by us. These lanterns are of the period, 
well distributed and flattering to the in- 
terior and give good and pleasing reading 
light. Above all, they maintain the balance 
of color in the dec- 
oration at night so 
that it is seen in all 
the beauty which it 
has during the day. 
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Overall Height 30 inches 
Width of Lantern . 8 inches 
Overall Width 15 inches 


designed for the 
famous Little Church Around 
the Corner, New York City, this 
lantern has becomea favorite among 
leading Church Architects. The 
lantern frame and top are made of 
wrought iron beautifully poly- 
chromed, and the applied ornaments 
are of hammered bronze. The re- 


NAVE LANTERN No. 120 


flector top is pierced to give light 
on the ceiling—at the same time giv- 
ing an interesting glitter of light 
without any glare. During evening 
services, the soft amber light, sufh- 
cient for reading purposes, helps to 
create a warm Churchly atmos- 
phere. Similar lanterns can be made 
suitable for any size church. 


RAMBUSCH 


DECORATING COMPANY 
Designers ano (srafismen 


2West 45th St. 


New York City 


WE DESIGN, MAKE AND GUARANTEE ALL OUR FIXTURES 
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Marquette University 
High School 


Milwaukee, ‘Wisconsin, 


stepin theconstruction 
of “American” School Seating is 
supervised as though each seat 
were an individual order. 


Thus you are assured of perma- 
nence and stability—two qualities 
of paramount importance in 
school equipment. 


Seating Company 


General Offices 
1026 Lytton Building 


CHICAGO 


680—119 W. 40th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
1211-A Chestnut Street 


“Branches and ‘Display ‘Rooms in ‘Principal (ities 
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Architects: York and Sawyer; General Contractors: Mare Kidlitz & Son 


In the New York Academy of Medicine 


ALK into one of the peaceful 
lecture rooms of the New York 
Academy of Medicine. Once again— 
as in so many modern schools, univer- 
sity buildings and those of other edu- 
cational institutions—you are walking 
on BonpED Ftoors of Gold Seal 
Battleship Linoleuth. 


In the illustration above note that the 
chairs are fastened permanently to the 
floor—screwed down, right through 
the battleship linoleum. Note fur- 
ther the attractive simplicity of the 


Its restfulness is reflected in 
its looks—for all BoNpED FtLoors, 
thanks to their resilient cork-com- 


floor. 


position construction, are quiet and 
comfortable underfoot. 


Our many years of experience in in- 
stalling resilient floors can be of value 
to you. For information please write 


our Department E. 


BonDED FLoors Company, INC. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Detroit 


San Francisco D¢stributors in other principal cities 


PATENT 
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ENRICH YOUR ALTAR 


WITH THIS—THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
OF ALL TABERNACLES 


THE FAMOUS DAPRATO DOUBLE.-DOOR 
TREASURY-LOCK STEEL TABERNACLE 


Unprepossessing altars are made attractive, Artistic altars become doubly resplendent 
when this gorgeously ornamental tabernacle with its golden effulgence is installed ! 


PATENTED IN U. S. AND CANADA BY DAPRATO STATUARY CO PATENTED IN U. S. AND CANADA BY DAPRATO STATUARY CO. 
Design Copyright, 1925, Appearance of doors when sWung open. Note 
By Drapato Statuary Co. how little space is needed for the swing of doors 
Beautiful? Yes, but intensely practical as well. Rich as a sparkling gem, it also offers 
the mechanical adVantages and protection of a steel safe. When the doors are locked, 


the) are fastened with three powerful bolts. 


TWO DOORS OPEN WITH ONE QUARTER TURN OF THE KEY 
TWO DOORS CLOSE AND LOCK WITH TREASURY LOCK BOLTS 
AND WITH ONLY ONE QUARTER TURN OF THE KEY 


Designs in prices from $250.00 to $1000.00 


YOU WILL HAVE NO OTHER ONCE YOU SEE 
THE DAPRATO TABERNACLE 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


DAPRATO STATUARY COMPANY 


762-770 W. Adams Street 53 Barclay Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Eucharistic oo Safe 


The above illustration does not do justice to our beautiful new improved 
Eucharistic Tabernacle Safe 


More than 2400 Eucharistic Tabernacle Safes have 
been installed in Churches and Institution Chapels in 


all parts of the country. Approved and recommended 
by the Sacred Congregation of Rites at Rome 


Our Tabernacle Safe can be installed in old or new Altars—in fact, many of them have 
been placed in old Altars, greatly adding to the beauty of these Altars. 

Made entirely of steel and bronze—the only Tabernacle built like a safe, with asbestos and | 
protected air chambers. The Eucharistic Tabernacle Safe is also the only Tabernacle in — 
which the doors are opened exclusively by one good turn of the key. 


Praised by Archbishops, Bishops, Priests and heads of Institutions 


Prices vary from $250.00 upwards 


Write to us for particulars, or consult with your local Church Goods dealer, your 
Altar builder or your architect 


The Key Safe Manufacturing Co. 


483 & 485 Twenty-Seventh Street Milwaukee, WVisconsin 
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NIVENT an 


MO 


Ni again need teacher and 
pupils be handicapped by dan- 
gerous chilly drafts . . . floating 
dust and smoke . , . loud, distract- 
ing noises from the outside world 
. +. impure, stuffy, overheated air 

Health 1s safeguarded — energy 
and mental efficiency are lifted to 
anew high level, by a scientific 
method of controlled ventilation 
which permits of keeping windows 
CLOSED. It 1s called Univent 
Ventilation. 

The Univent brings in fresh out- 
door air, purifies it, heats it to the 
correct temperature when heat is 
necessary, circulates it gently yet 
thoroughly throughout the entire 


VENTILATION 


Manufactured only by THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, an 1 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for 20 Years 


BELPAST, ME. SYRACUSE PITTSBURGH 
205TON BUFFALO ERIB 

SEW HAVEN PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE,N.C. 
NEW YORK CITY WASHINGTON,D.C. GRAND RAPIDS 
Utica SCRANTON * 


id Glass ~ make the difference 


room. All day an ideal atmospheric 
condition prevails. 

Not only school authorities, but 
architects, heating engineers and 
physicians endorse Univent as an 
important advance in ventilation. 
It is serving today in thousands of 
schoolrooms. 

We will glad]v send you our book, 
“‘Univent Ventilation.”’ It contains 
valuable information on the prob- 
lem of effective schoolroom venti- 
lation, and shows why only the 
Univent gives Univent Ventilation. 
Write for your copy today. 

*Lincoln Janior High School, Canton, Ohio 


Vernon-Redding and Associates of Mansfeld, 
Ohio, Architects 


Sales and Service 
DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS 
CLEVELAND cHICAGO 
COLUMBUS DES MOINES 
CINCINNATI MILWAUKEB 
TOLEDO GREEN BAY 


MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
Louis EMPORIA 
BIRMINGHAM KANSAS CITY 
ATLANTA DENVER 
MEMPHIS SALT LAKE CITY 
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This two-unit EVANS Vanishing 
Door Wardrobe holds 60 hangers 


HIS is the EVANS Class R Class-Room Wardrobe made 
in two six-foot units instead of the four-foot size usual 
with all built-in wardrobes of other makes. The space required, 
taken from the finished plaster line, is 12 feet wide, 2 feet 6 
inches deep and 6 feet 2 inches high; and the capacity is such 
that even if there are more girls than boys in the class, there is 
plenty of room to segregate their garments. Soundless, mis- 
chief-proof, operated at a touch, and astonishingly economical 
of space, EVANS Vanishing Door WARDROBES are being 
accepted as standard school equipment everywhere. May we 
send our architect’s filing-size illustrated catalogue, with ALL 
the facts on ALI the types? 


W. L. EVANS 
Washington, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Patented in U. S., Trademark ‘ Vanishing 
Canada and Door” registered in 
Foreign Countries U. S. and Canada 


VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES 
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Kitcen serves the 
world with pipe organs. 

. In every type of 
re igious edifice, Kilgen 
music lends a_ tonal 
beauty to the beauty of 
religious services. t 


was in houses of Cath- 


olic worship, however, 
that the Kilgen reputation was won; and it is from that 


Faith that Kilgen’s greatest tributes have come. 


Generation after generation for almost three centuries 
Kilgen has been building pipe organs for Catholic services. 
Both imposing cathedral and small parish church know 


how it keeps “ faith with the faith.’ 


In Sacred Heart at Baltimore, St. Vincent’s at Los Angeles, 
The New Cathedral at St. Louis and soon at St. Patrick’s 
in New York, Kilgen tones attend the services. Thus has 
Kilgen Organ Building become “The Craft for a Creed.” 

. Geo. Kilgen & Son, Inc... . 4044 N. Union Blvd.... 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Imported Chistmas Cribs 


They are Beyond a Doubt the Most Beautiful Cribs Ever Made. 
Genuine Imported Figures of Real Stone Composition. Each Figure is 
distinct and separate, so that it may be placed to suit 
individual taste. Our Crib Figures are all full 
size Statues—not merely high relief. 


The above illustration gives but a faint idea of the Real Artistic Beauty of our Cribs 


These Figures, for which we are the American distributors, are made of a most durable 
stone composition, and have been modeled by one of the foremost artists of Europe. For 
beauty of design, artistic contour, drapery, pose and exquisite coloring, they are in a class 
by themselves. 


Stables are made of solid wood, beautifully painted and decorated, and so arranged that 
they can be easily taken apart for storing. 


Can be had in different sizes 
Photographs and full details upon application 
Think of it now! Last year many were disuppointed 


F REDERICK PUSTET CO.,, Inc. 


52 Barclay St. NEW YORK 436 Main St., CINCINNATI, O. 
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Lohmann’s Altar Boy Cassocks 


The Better Kind Cost No More 
Look Well—Fit Well—Wear Well 
MADE IN OUR OWN FACTORY 


Lined to the waist so that they will hang properly and especially well made where the strain is greatest. Quality 
of the material used, workmanship, etc., is of the very best yet they cost no more than other cassocks 


Let us send you a sample Cassock 
for your approval 


Poplin Cassocks 


Can be furnished in all Church colors, viz.: Black, red, purple, 
green and white. A standard size for each age 


Each 
Seven year; 36 inch front. Price $4.75 
Eight year; 38 inch front. Prive ........ 4.75 
Nine year ; 40 inch front. Price ................ sande 4.75 
Ten year; 42 inch frowmt. Prie@ 4.75 
Eleven year; 44 inch front. Price......... 5.25 
Twelve year; 46 inch front. Price. ............... 5.25 
Thirteen year; 48 inch front. Price...................4. 5.25 
Fourteen year; 50 inch front. Price ...... 5.25 
Fifteen year; 52: front: Price. 6.00 
Sixteen year; 54 inch front. Price....................+. 6.00 
Seventeen year; 56 inch front. Price.......... 2.2... 8.00 
Eighteen year ; 58 inch front. Price......... 8.00 
$9.00 to $12.00 


10% discount on Poplin Cassocks on orders of 24 or over 


All Wool Serge Cassocks 


Colors: Black. red. purple. green and white 
Prices on application 


Altar Boys’ Surplices 


See illustrations and prices in our catalog 


The E. M. Lohmann Co. 


Saint Paul, Minn. 


No. 250 he 
yen Manufacturers and Clerical Tailors 
it Write for Samples and Prices for Priests Tailored 
Ages 15 and 16 years ..... s-+++ 5.75 te Measure Cassocks 
Ages 17 and 18 Years....eeeeeee - 750 
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Right section of the chancel organ in St. Pkilomena’s Church, Cleveland 


eA organ on each side of the chancel to support the 
chancel choir... An organ in the gallery to support the 
congregation ... All played from one console near th 
chancel. A church literally lined with Votteler Organ tone. 


From the shops of the Votteler-Holtkamp-Sparling Organ Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Fund-Raising Campaigns 


The 
CORBIN 


PLAN 


QUICK, dependable method of raising 

funds for Churches, Schools, Convents, 
Rectories, Hospitals, Universities, Colleges, 
Institutions and Endowments. 


We are equipped to place at your disposal 
the experience and assistance of a Catholic 
organization of experts. If you are confronted 
with the problem of raising funds for some 
Catholic project, The Corbin Plan offers you 
a ready solution. 


Without charge, we shall be pleased to con- 
sult with and advise you regarding your re- 
quirements and how to meet them. Address 
all communications to 


Tue Corsin Company 


33 WEST. 60th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Main Altar sculptured by us in our Italian Studios and erected in 
St. Philomena’s Church, Lansdowne, Pa., Rev. Francis J. Markee, Pastor 
Mr. George I. Lovatt, Architect, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE McBRIDE STUDIOS, Inc. 


Via Posta Vecchia, Pietrasanta, Italy 
American Office: 41 Park Row, New York City 


Specialists in Fine Ecclesiastical Marble Work 


using only choice selected marbles 


ALTARS :: STATUES :: COMMUNION RAILINGS 
BAPTISTRIES :: PULPITS :: STATIONS 


WE OWN AND OPERATE OUR OWN STUDIOS IN ITALY—DEAL DIRECT! 
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NATIVITY GROUPS 


T is quite opportune to state that now 

is the time to place your order for 
Nativity Groups. Each year, independent 
of the sincere co-operation of our loyal 
artists, working day and night, we have 
been compelled to disappoint many of our 


friends. Our sets are now complete—all 
sizes and separate pieces—each a work of 
art. We would appreciate receiving your 
early consideration—delivery to be made 
at any date you specify. 


Lllustrations and prices on request or our representative 
will call at your convenience 


Brrnardut Statuary Company, inc. 


WILLIAM J. COLIHAN, President 


Ecclesiastical Sculptors and Designers 


55 Barclay Street and 56 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


Established 1849 


Marble and Composition Altars, Statues, Pulpits, Fonts and Railings. 
Stations of the Cross in Marble, Composition, Venetian and Roman Mosaics. 


Florentine Mosaics, 


Italian Bronze and Wrought Iron. 


Cemetery Memorials. 


Outdoor Concrete Statuary and Groups Guaranteed. 
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Christ in the 
Christian Life 


According to Saint Paul 
From the French of J. Duperray 


By Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 


‘Christ in the Christian Life’’ isa simple but convincing statement 
of Christian doctrine xccording toSt. Paul. The book will satisfy those 
who are troubled by modern doubt. It is a much-needed interpreta- 
tion of a great source of Christian doctrine, told with beauty and power, 
and made available to us by Father Burke in a translation in which 
all the eloquence and simplicity of the original are fully preserved. 

“‘The Pauline mysticism harmoniously and solidly based upon 
exegetic grounds . . . The book deserves to be widely read.’’— 
Reichpost, Vienna. Crown 8yo. 32.00. 


ONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 


Publishers since 1724 (at the Sign of the Ship) 
55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Charity Through 


and 
Investment 


Clergy and laity should know the advantages of our va- _,’ 
rious Annuity Agreements. They offer generous invest- ,’ 

ment yield during life on large or small amounts, and _,’ 

provide at death a memorial bequest to the Mission _,’ 


/ 


Cause. 


Acquaint yourself with these plans for your own _’ 
information. Your parishioners, too, willappreciate _,’ 
the guidance you may give regarding the disposition of charity funds. _,’ 


/ 


Counsel them to Charitable Investment / 


You 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION aay send infor 
OF THE FAITH mation relative 


‘ to your various 


109 East 38th Street v Annuity Plans. 
Name 
New York, N. Y. / 
Street 


Directors in 81 Dioceses i 
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Candles 


OR SEVENTY-TWO YEARS this 
Brand has been guaranteed by us 
to be entirely of Pure Beeswax. 


The very highest grade of Beeswax 
procurable in the world is used. This 
Wax is selected, refined and bleached by 
ourselves so that we are able to make an 
unqualified guaranty. 


The price for this superior Candle is 
most reasonable.. 
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Syracuse, N. Y. 


Branches 


New York — Chicago — _ Boston 
St. Louis — Montreal 
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We invite inquiries from the Clergy and Laity 
on all forms of Ecclesiastical construction 


Complete Equipment for the Church 


SPAULDING & CO. 


Representing The Gorham Co’s Ecclesiastical Department 
Michigan Avenue at Van Buren Street, Chicago 


The Angel | 
of the Resurrection 


This majestic figure is a striking 
example of the creative work of 
the Master Craftsmen whose pro- 
ductions we have been privileged 
to install in many of the most 
beautiful Churches in America. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
3934 S. Grand Blvd. 


SOME INSTALLATIONS 
In State of Ohio 


Barberton, Ohio 
Burkettsville, Ohto 
Carthagena, Ohio 
Cassella, Ohio 

é inctnnat?, Ohio 


leveland, Ohio 


Columbus, Ohio 
Fort Jennings, Ohto 
Fort Recovery, Ohto 
Frank, Ohio 
Hicksville, Ohio 
Lima, 
Mansfield, Ohto 
Marietta, Ohio 
Ottawa, Ohio 
Ottoville, Ohto 

St. Wendelin, Ohio 
Victoria, Ohio 


St. Augustine’s Church 
St. Bernard’s Church 
St. Charles Seminary 
St. Mary’s Church 
Holy Family Church 
St. Lawrence Church 
St. Mary’s Church 

St. Philomena’s Church ' 
Holy Name Church 

St. Joseph’s Church 

St. Mary’s Church 

Shrine of the Sorrowful Mother 

St. Michael’s Church 

St. John’s Church 

St. Peter’s Church 

St. Mary’s Church 

SS. Peter and Paul Church 

Imm. Conception Church 

St. Wendelin’s Church 

St. Joseph’s Church 


We respectfully invite prospective purchasers of Stained Glass to inspect 
our work and to ask those for whom we have installed stained glass windows 
regarding their experience in dealing with us. 


EMIL FREI ART GLASS COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY MUNICH, GERMANY 


101 Park Ave. Isabellastr. 32 
Room 1035-1037 


Address all correspondence to St. Louis, Mo. 
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of criticism in recent years.”’ 


The Catholic Church and History 
By Hilaire Belloc 
The Catholic Church and Its Reactions 
with Science 
By Bertram C. A. Windle 


An extraordinary large sale thus far. 


THE CALVERT SERIES. Editor, Hilaire Belloc 


The Catholic Church and the Appeal to Reason. 
Each $1.00. Five dollars for the five books boxed 
Other Volumes in Preparation 


FALSE PROPHETS By James Gillis, c.s.P. 


“Always tolerant and never dull or tiresome. 
William Berry, in the Vew York Evening Post. 


One of the keenest and sanest volumes 
Price, $1.00 


Warmly praised on all sides. 


The Catholic Church and Philosophy 
By Fr. Vincent McNabé, O.P. 


The Catholic Church and Conversion 
By Gilbert K. Chesterton 


By Leo Ward 


Maryknoll Mission Letters : China 
Vol. IT 


With people wondering what China, that great 
enigma, may spell out for the future of the world, 
these letters, quite apart from their interest for Cath- 
olic readers, are nothing short of historical docu- 
ments of the first order. Well illustrated. Octavo. 

2 volumes, $3.00 each, and $6.00 per set. 


The Catholic Anthology 


Compiled by Thomas Walsh 


The first work in any language to gather examples 
of poetry expressive of the soul of Catholicity out of 
every age and every land in Christian history. Every 
rectory and every Parish School Library should have 
its own copy for use and reference, Without a rival 
for completeness and diversification. A handsome 
piece of book-making. Octavo. 550 pages. 

“Price, $2.50 


The Church and the Country Community 


By Rev. Edwin V. O Hara 

The Catholic rural problem is the problem of build- 
ing ten thousand strong rural parishes in the United 
States. Emphasizes the pivotal importance of the 
country parish. Cloth, $1.25 


Madeleine Semer—Convert and Mystic 
(1874-1921) 


By Abbé Felix Klein, Institut Catholique of 
Paris. Translated by Foster Stearns. 


This type of novel from real life is also a work of 
religious philosophy. Here is a document of the 
highest interest to psychologists and to theologians: 
these are the kind of examples and records tha! will 
enable us to establish a pew science of mystical 
thought. And yetit all reads like a mighty piece of 
creative fiction. Price, $2.25 


60 FIFTH AVENUE 
ATLANTA BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


Elizabeth Seton 


By Madame De Barberey. Translated by Rev. 
J. B. Code 


Crowned by the French Academy. The cause of 
Mother Seton for canonization is now before a tribunal 
in Rome. Founder of the Sisters of Charity. Octavo. 
Well illustrated. 600 pages. Price, $5.00 
Life, Character, and Influence of Deside- 

rius Erasmus of Rotterdam 

By Fohn Foseph Mangan 

Dr. Mangan’s analysis of the character of Erasmus 
derives much of its penetration from his knowledge 
of pathology and psychology. He does not force 
his evidence, but allows the documents to speak for 
themselves. This work will no doubt become a land- 
mark in Erasmian literature. Two volumes, illus- 
trated, 450 pages in each. Price, $10.00 


A Modern Plea for Christianity 


By Louts De Launay, French Academy of 
Sciences, Translated by Seldon P. Delany, D.D. 


‘Carefully done and original. ... } a point dis- 
cussed by modern menis skipped orslighted. Itopens 
up large new vistas of thought and argumentation.” 
—The Rosary Magazine. Price, $2.25 
As Man to Man 

By Condé B. Pallen 

This book is alive and will blaze many new trails on 
the great Questions of life and death ever at the back 
of many of ourfears. It touches upon well-nigh every 
topie of vital interest to men and women today. 
Before it gets done with the reader it has put into 
his possession a constructive and synthetic view of 
life that seekers for peace will find very precious. 


Price, $2 50 
A Week with Christ the King 


By Sister Mary Gertrude 


A beautiful exposition of the Catholic Faith for the 
young. 128 pages. Price, 40 cents 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR FROM 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Prophets of the Better Hope 


By the 
REV. WM. J. KERBY, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Catholic University of America 


With a Foreword by the Right Rev. Bishop Thomas J. Shahan 


Crown 8vo. $2.00 net 


The author offers in this volume sympathetic comment on many phases of 
temperament and character in the priest. A note of practical idealism pervades 
the work since it is written very close to life and with understanding of the pro- 
blems that confront every priest who aims to lift his behavior up to the high 
plane of his divine calling. 


“The present-day problems that the priest must face, the forces that will threaten his ideals 
and his fidelities, the challenge that will stimulate and inspire, are presented here with clarity 
and fullness. With insight and exceptional thoughtfulness, the author shows how this prophet 
can effectively declare his message; what subtle forces will attempt his undoing; what mental, 
spiritual, and social forces in the economy of divine grace will keep him another Christ for the sal- 
vation of others, as well as of himself. The soul-searching of the book is very deep. No priest can 
read it without receiving that precious reward—a truer knowledge of himself.”—Catholic World. 


“Doctor Kerby writes not only with large experience and knowledge of the priestly life, 
but also with deep acquaintance with the world of social service outside the field of the cleric. 
The book has a charming style, and while the author is very frank in discussing matters which 
he would like to see less subject to criticism, he writes with such complete charity that no one 
could take offense. Particularly interesting, perhaps, is the chapter on the much abused subject 
of recommendations. The layman might do well to read and ponder this chapter also. In fact, 
it might be salutary reading for many a layman who is too much inclined to consider the priest 
as aman who does not understand the ordinary hazards and hardships of humanity.”—Magnificat. 


“ Professor Kerby writes as one who has had considerable experience, and has given a great 
amount of thought to the problems presented by the life of the priest. He is not afraid to speak 
out plainly and forcibly in condemnation of all that makes for the lowering of standards on the 
part of the clergy, and has much to offer in the way of sound constructive criticism, which can- 
not fail to be of great benefit to those of our priests who will ponder these pages attentively.” 
—Messenger of the Sacred Heart. 


“All these topics have a directly individual application to the priestly life, as we see and 
know it in these days. It is a good philosophy, and a refinement of the same, namely good spirit- 
uality. At the same time it is good literature all the way through.”—The Ecclesiastical Review. 


“We bespeak a universal circulation of Dr. Kerby’s book, especially among Seminarians 
and the younger members of the clergy.”-—Missionary. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


55 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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326 East Seventh Street 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 


Designers, Sculptors and Decorators of 


Ecclesiastical Productions 


BRONZE, IRON, MARBLE AND 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


* DECORATIONS 
_ STAINED GLASS | 
_GENUINE MOSAICS 
| LIGHTING FIXTURES | 


ARTISTIC WORK CAN BE INEXPENSIVE 
DISTANCE IS NO BARRIER TO OUR SERVICE 
INQUIRIES WILL ENTAIL NO OBLIGATION TO YOU 


LARSCHEID-VAN TREECK 


SC STR. 397 ELMDALE COURT 
STUD IOS MILWAUKEE WISCONS 
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Convenience 


One reason why Weisteel 
compartments are used in 
churches and ecclesiastical 
schools all over the United 
States is because of the ease 
with which they can be in- 
stalled. 


Compartments are shipped 
with simple diagram and com- 
plete erecting instructions in- 
dexed to numbered compart- 
ment sections. No fitting, 
cutting, or drilling is necessary 
when erecting, and it is virtually 
impossible to make mistakes. 


Weisteel Products 


Weisteel Toilet Compartments 

Weisteel Shower Compartments 
Weisteel Dressing Room Compartments 
Weisteel Ward Cubicles 

Weisteel Hospital Waiting Booth Cubicles 
Weisteel Combination Frames and Trim 
Weisteel Integral Shower Stalls 
Weis-al-loy Integral Shower Stalls 


COMPARTMENTS 
Toilet and Shower Compartments Dressing Room Partitions “Hospital Cubicles 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Elkhart, Indiana (Formerly Atchison, Kansas) 


Branch Offices: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
OSTON ATLANTA 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
Established 1876 
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Church authorities the country % 
over are turning to the Cyclone 
Fence Company for complete 
fencing service. Beauty‘of design 
and the economy of large-scale 
production, both illustrated in the 
standard cemetery entrances 
shown here, are backed up by 
efficient erection service under 
the direct control of the Cyclone 
Fence Company. We erect 


fence anywhere. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Main Offices, Waukegan, III. 

Works and Offices: North Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland,Ohio, Newark,N.J., Fort Worth, Texas 
Pacific Coast Distributors: 

Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 


Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 
Direct Factory Branches in All Principal Cities 


The Mark of 
Dependable 


Property Protection 
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1928 IMPORTED CALENDARS 


Never before offered at such low prices 


r 


Lithographed in col- 
ors and gold 


Pads show teast and 
fast days 


Can also be had with 
extra printing as per 
your own order 


Price for printing 
100 or less. . $2.50 
Each additional roo, 
thirty-five cents 


10 11:12:13 Individual envelopes 
extra 


One dollar per 100 


“9 10 11 
‘16 17 18 19. 20 22 
24 


No. 2. Size 8x12 


Price per 100 . $9.00. Price per 1000 . $80.00 Price per 100 $9.00. Price per 1000 . $80.00 
THE C. WILDERMANN CO. 
33 Barclay Street (Established 1883) New York City 


No. 1. Size 8x 12 


ESTABLISHED 1861 


Cyrolese Art Glass Company and Mosaic Studios 


NEUHAUSER, DR. JELE & COMPANY 


INNSBRUCK VIENNA CINCINNATI, O. NEW YORK,N. Y. BUENOS AIRES 
Istituto Santa 
Premiato Sede 


Dalla 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND ART MOSAICS 


The most perfect artistic execution guaranteed by a reputation of over sixty-five years’ 
standing. Windows and mosaics in churches all over the world 


Designs and estimates cheerfully submitted ; References gladly given 


sires Lyrolese Art Glass Co. 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
FRANCIS STURM, Ecclesiastical Art Studio Ludwig Woseczek, Artist 
106 Devoe Ave., Lincoln Park, Yonkers, N.Y. 289 Erkenbrecher Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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” This very simple method shows how a window never reached by sunlight can easily be illuminated 
Window Illumination 
“ty Many beautiful windows may stand illuminated _ For over 60 years we have specialized in church 
only on clear days that could be illuminated illumination. Among the many interesting 
= both day and night and more beautifully than and _ practical problems that we have solved 


by sunlight. is the artificial illumination of church windows. 


THE FRINK Inc. 


247 Tenth Ave., New York City 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


in the City nf Gon 


A Book of Poems 
By REVEREND THOMAS F. BURKE, C.S.P. 


This volume includes fourteen sonnets on the Stations of the Cross 
(Price $1.50; postage 10c. extra) 
WILL BE A MOST ACCEPTABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Order from Apostolic Mission House 
Brookland Station Washington, D. C. 
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Hand Made : Rubrical : Beeswax 


CANDLES 


Ceremonial Brand 
Stamped 60% Pure Beeswax 


Lux Vitae Brand 


Stamped 100% Pure Beeswax 


Gregorian Brand 


Stamped 51% Pure Beeswax 


Candles for Missions, Votive Lights, Sanctuary Supplies 


90 West Street nN. ross & Cu. 


New York Established 1837 
Baltimore, Md. 


NORBERT J. BAUMER 


General Manager 


Church Candle Division 


Factories : 
Baltimore, Md. 
Newark, N. J. 


DAVID MAHANY 


President 


JAMES A. BURNS 
Secretary 


EDWARD J. KOENIG COMPANY | 


The House of Liturgical Art 
819-823 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 


PICTORIAL MEDIEVAL 
| Altars, Stations of the Cross, Cribs, Calvary Groups, Statues, 


Shrines iz Wood, Stone, Bronze, Marble, 
Original Works from the World’s Famous Studios 


FRANZ MAYER & CO. 
MUNICH, BAVARIA ORTISE!, TYROL 


Grottoes, Shrines, Etc. For Out and In Doors 
Sacred Vessels 27 Gold, Silver, Filigree, Enamel, Niello Work 
Crefeld Vestments, Hand Woven and Embroidered 
Genuine Silk Damask, Silk Velvet, Silver and Gold Brocade 
Will not Tarnish, Wrinkle Nor Fade 
Imported and Domestic Church Furnishings 


BRONZE BELLS 


H, HUMPERT, BRILON, WESTPHALIA 
ESTABLISHED 1506} 


JOSEPH SCHMALZL 


'|STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
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Will Your 


Christmas Shopping 
Include 


A New Organ 


RE you in doubt as to just how to 
go about selecting it? A church 
need not depend blindly onothers 


when choosing an organ. There are tested, 
proven guides to follow. 


For the benefit of those committees who 
are unfamiliar with organs but wish to be 
fairly certain of securing a praiseworthy 
instrument, here are six questions they 
should ask themselves. 


1. What should we look for as of greatest 
importance ? 

2, Of what should we be particularly care- 
ful to beware ? 

3. If we intend to hear organs already in 
churches, how should we select the 
organs? 

4. How can we know that the builder we 
decide on, really builds every organ 
individually for a particular church ? 

. Who will do the extremely important 
work of voicing our organ ? 


on 


6. What is one of the very best sources 
from which to get unbiased, expert 
opinion about organs in general? 


Don’t these questions seem logical, sen- 
sible and trustworthy? Next month our 
answers to them will be given. In the 
meantime we invite and will gladly reply 
| to inquiries seeking more information on 
any or all of the above questions. Address 
inquiries to Mr. C. B. Floyd, The Hall 
Organ Company, West Haven, Conn. 


HALL 


ORGANS 


REFLECTOLYTE 


Type S. G. E. M. 


REFLECTOLYTE 


Lighting Fixtures 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 


From simple inexpensive Unit Types to 
large Highly Ornate Multiple Fixtures, 
with Brackets to match; suitable for 
CHURCHES, COLLEGES 
CONVENTS, SCHOOLS 
HOSPITALS and INSTITUTIONS 


Catalog and Uist of representative 
Catholic Buildings Refiectolyte”’ 
equipped, on request 


THE REFLECTOLYTE Co. 
914 W. Pine St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Church Furniture Exclusively 


Designers and Builders of 


Altars Pews Pulpits Confessionals 
Prie-Dieus Railings Vestment Cases 


Che Church Furniture Ca. 


Main Office and Studio: 
351 Merritt Street, Columbus, Ohio 


With Hilliard 
Weekly Envelopes 


Printed by a Catholic firm that has made a study ot 
financing for Catholic Churches and understands 
your requirements. 

ot ee Samples and Complete Intormation on Request 
8 24 Write for our Special Offer 


— Se Why don’t you start this system 
Weekly Offering 
“PREFLY VE HAVE RECEIVED: FREELY cue? H. W. HILLIARD CO. Inc. 


“GOD LOVETH A CHEERFUL aver: 


Church Envelope Specialists for Catholic Churches 


2665 Main St. ee N. Y. 


HILLIARD CHURCH ENVELOPES 
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Worshippers are comfortable in Circle A Churches. 
Designed by men who know the needs of Cath- 
olic Parishes—Circle A Churches are correct in 
every detail. 


Insulated walls keep the congregation undis- 
turbed by outside noises. Heat or cold can’t 
enter—heating costs are lower. 


or quiet, peaceful worship 
—and a fairly treated budget 


And Circle A Churches are priced within reach of 
the most modest budget. 


Circle A Churches are ready for service ten days 
after arrival. They are easily moved, easily 
altered for parish hall or Sunday School services. 


Read our book and learn how other parishes 
have gained a quieter, more dignified place of 
worship—and saved a considerable amount of 
money. Send for our free book today. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION, - 578 South 25th St., Newcastle, Indiana 


CIRCLE © CHURCHES 


More thana Shelter 


ROOF of IMPERIAL Roofing Tiles is 

more than justa shelter. Not only does 

it afford perpetual protection from fire and the 
elements, but it imparts beauty and distinction 


to any church edifice. 


A catalog illustrating 


the various shapes and shades of these tiles 
will be sent on request. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON COMPANY 
Chicago, 104 South Michigan Ave. 


Roofing Tiles 


- New York, 565 Fifth Ave. 
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Exceptionally Beautiful 
Hand-Hammered Chalice 


This distinctive hand-hammered chalice has all 
the beauty and charm of the old altar vessels used 
in the Sixteenth Century. The decoration is pure 
Gothic style, rich, yet reserved in character. A 
pleasant variation to hexagonal and other forms 
is found in the sexfoil base. Made of Sterling 
Silver, heavily gold plated. Price, including 
paten and case, $260.00. 


Send for our complete catalogue 


COMPANY, 


Work 


10 West 50th St. New York, N. Y. 


Special Offering Envelopes 


WEL Holy Days, - Christmas, 
<< 89 Easter, - Fuel, - etc. 


These envelopes are fur- 


nished separately or col- 


cAddress @ in the regular weekly or 


= monthly sets. 


lated in their proper places 


Write now for prices on Adults, Children’s and 
Special Offering Envelopes 


The Catholic Publishing Company 


East Liverpool, Ohio 
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CHURCH FURNITURE 


The Tiffin Co. 
L. B. 425 Tiffin, Ohio 


Incorporated 1874 
ALTARS, PEWS, PULPITS, 
VESTMENT CASES, ALTAR- 
RAILINGS, CONFESSIONALS, 
SANCTUARY BENCHES, ETC. 


No. 19 Prie Dieu in oak 


Golden Oak Rubbed Finish, 


upholstered in Chase leather, 
Price $10.00. Always mention Style of Architecture 


Write for Designs and Prices 


Address All Your Orders 


CHURCH MUSIC 


to 


J. FISCHER & BRO. . . New York 


119 West 40th Street 


The Largest Supply of Catholic Church Music 
on the American Continent 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF OTHER HOUSES SUPPLIED 


We offer to assist organists in making suitable selections 
meeting their own peculiar requirements 
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NEW EDITION 


ESSENTIALIA PHILOSOPHIAE 
Quae in Usum Incipientium Digessit 


olim in Seminario S. Caroli Borromaei Philadelphiense Professor 


Pocket Summary of Catholic Philosophy, giving the essentials of Logic, Ontology, Cosmology, Psychol- 
ogy, Theodicy, Ethics, briefly, clearly, in form of question and answer. 


All set forth in graphic survey. For students of Philosophy in the Seminary and for maturer students 
who desire to make a rapid review of their Philosophy. 


$1.80 a copy postpaid 
American Ecclesiastical Review Dolphin Press 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


MITE BOX 


For Missionary and Special Offerings 


These Boxes are so constructed that the money cannot 
be removed without destroying the box 


Samples and prices of the various styles 
sent on request 


EDWARDS FOLDING BOX CO. 


Manufacturers of Folding Paper Boxes of all kinds ean = 
27 North Sixth St. 526-528 Cuthbert St. [b=on5 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE OLD MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


CHURCH BELLS 


CHIMES CARILLONS AND PEALS 


MENEELY & CO. 
Watervliet, N. Y. 


Best Full-Toned 


Church Bells and 
Peals 


Correspond Solicited Established 1855 


H. Stuckstede Bell Foundry Co. 


1312-1314 South Second Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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(either singly or 

peals) make a beautiful 

and lasting tribute to 
your loved ones. 

The sweet, mellow, inviting tones 
carry their message afar and sound a call 
to worship and a message of welcome 
which really brings people to church. 


Blymyer Bells 


Excel in pure tone quality, volume of 
sound, carrying power and durability. 

Write today for catalog and special 
ia new low prices and liberal 
erms. 


Better values than ever before 


The John B. Morris Foundry Co. 


Proprietors of 
The Cincinnati Bell Foundry 
ESTABLISHED 1832 
Dept. 49 Cincinnati, Ohio 


YOUR CHURCH NEEDS A BELL 


Decorating 


Church Walls 


The modern method of decorating the 
interior walls of a church is to apply a 
texture treatment, instead of the ordi- 
nary paint effects. 


Our imitation stone or plastic tex- 
tures will transform the interior appear- 
ance of your church. 

We will be glad to submit a formal 
estimate with samples, suggestions, 
photos, ete. 


ARVON COMPANY 


1816 Ludlow St. 243 E. 44th St. 
Phila., Penna. New York City 


Specialists in the application of interior 


decorative textures 


C Chimes for the Altar 


Deagan Electric Cathedral Altar 
Chimes were designed especially for 
use in Catholic Churches. 

Electrically operated from keyboard which 
is placed in Altar Steps, their solemn majes- 
tic tone blends perfectly with the service. 


Easily Secured 
In every congregation there are members 
who will welcome the opportunity to bestow 
on their Church so lasting and useful a gift. 
We engrave memorial inscription on inside 
of keyboard without extra charge. 


Universaliy Used 


A few users of Deagan Electric Cathedral 


Altar Chimes: 
St. James Pro-Cathedral, Rockford, Ill. 
Holy Name Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Ann’s Church, New Orleans, La. 

St. Luke’s Church, Woodburn, Oregon. 

From your church goods house or from factory. 

Free catalog on request. 


No. 935 
Five Tones. 
Price 
$150.00 


No. 940 
Ten Tones. 


Price 
$250.00 


J.C.Deagan Inc 


EST, 1880 
CHICAGO 
| 


131 Deagan Building 


Your Worn and Shabby 
Sacred Vessels and Candlesticks 


Rejuvenated 


Repaired 
Altered 


My Work Is 
First Class 
and Prices 

Most Reasonable 


A. WERNER, The Silversmith 


649-51 East Water St. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1888 


Ecclesiastical Metal Ware Refinished in a Superior Manner 


BILYiMYER 
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Superior church and 
chapel bells; tower 
clock and other peals; 
also tower chimes 
played from electric 
key-board at organ. 


McSHANE 


BELL FOUNDRY CoO. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Thousands of Churches enthusiastically 
endorse the 


66 aw a L. 93 
uper Orgoblo 
Most of the largest and finest American organs 


are blown by Orgoblos 
Special Orgoblo Junior for Reed and Student organs 


The Spencer Turbine Company 
ORGAN POWER DEPT. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


St. Louis Bell Foundry 


Stuckstede & Bro., Proprietors 
2735-37 Lyon Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Finest Grade Church Bells 
Peals and Chimes of Best Quality Copper and Tin 


Catalog free on request 


Van Duzen Bells 


Formerly Van Duzen & Tift 


For over 80 years our bells and chimes 
have given complete satisfaction in cathe- 
drals all over the country. They are 
famous for their full, rich tones, volume 
and durability. 

Only the best bell metal—selected copper 
and tin—is used in our bells. Each bell 
is guaranteed. 


The Van Duzen Electrical Bell Ringer 


Send for catalogue 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 


428-434 East Second Street 
CINCINNATI - OHIO 
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SUDBURY VOTIVE STANDS 
are the product of skilled 
metal workers and first 
grade materials—none are 
better—send for illustrated 


catalog. aks 
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SuDBuRY BRASS GooDs COMPANY 
65 Sudbury Street, Boston 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Laboratory Furniture of Skilled 
Workmanship 


We receive many letters similar to the following from the Sis- 
ters of Notre Dame, of Our Lady of Lourdes High School, Mari- 
nette, Wis.: 

“The Lincoln Science Desks were installed in our laboratory 
within the past week and we are pleased to inform you that the 
completed work gives evidence of skilled and eff t work hip 
and has met with our entire satisfaction.” 

n interesting new Book tells the Kewaunee story, with illus- 


trations. It will be sent to executives who are planning addi- 
tional equipment. Address the home office at Kewaunee. 
Fi G gua 


eG. Campbell, Treas. & Gen. Mgr. 
107 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis 
Chicago Office, 1511 Kimball Bldg.; 25 E. oo Blvd. 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 
Offices in Principal Cities 


We are the largest 


WII ERI VES 


EXCLUSIVE distributors 


of 
Pure Sacramental Wines 


In this section of the country 


We are happy to refer you to the Chancellor 
of the Divucese of 


Altoona 


Bismark, N. D. 


Buffalo 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Covington 
Detroit 

Erie 

Ft. Wayne 
Grand Rapids 


The A, J. 


Indianapolis 
Louisville, Ky. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Nashville 
Oklahoma City 
Pittsburg 
Toledo 
Wheeling 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Marquette, Mich. 


Hammer Co. 


1653 St. Clair Ave., S. E. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


STEEL-STRONG 
MECHANICAL COIN TELLER 


for 


Church Collections 


Separates and 
Counts Mixed 
Coins 


Model B-4 
Motor Driven 

Father Henry H.,Buse,SS., Peter and Paul Church, Norwood," 
Cincinnati, Ohio, “has purchased the second of these machines,- 
proving his highly satisfactory experience. Their extensive? 


use in churches has proven a revelation in accuracy and con- 
venience for handling church collections. 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


THE C. L. DOWNEY COMPANY 
941 to 947 Clark St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Firms With Episcopal Authorization to 
Handle Sacred Vessels to Repair Them 


BALTIMORE: 


JOHN MURPHY CO., Park Avenue and Clay Street. 


BOSTON: 


BIGELOW KENNARD & CO., 511 Washington Street. 
THOS. J. FLYNN & CO., 62-64 Essex Street. 

MATTHEW F. SHEEHAN COMPANY, 17 and 19 Beach St. 
PATRICK J. GILL, 387 Washington Street. 


CHICAGO: 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 205-207 W. Washingtcn Street. 
(Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y., and Bridgeport, Conn.) 

JOHN P. DALEIDEN CO., 1530-32 Sedgwick Street. 
ECCLESIASTICAL GOODS CO., 984 Milwaukee Ave. 

D. B. HANSEN & SONS, 27 N. Franklin Street. 
EDWARD J. KOENIG COMPANY, 819-823 Rush Street. 
SPAULDING & CO., Michigan Avenue and Van Buren St. 
HUBERT GOTZES, INC., 1536 North Clark Street. 


CINCINNATI: 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 429 Main Street. 
(Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y., and Bridgeport, Conn.) 


FR. PUSTET CO., 436 Main Street. 


DENVER: 


JAMES CLARKE CHURCH GOODS HOUSE, 1638-40 Tremont St. 


MILWAUKEE: 


BERGS MANUFACTURING CO., 483-485 Twenty-seventh Street. 
DIEDERICH-SCHAEFER CO., 413 Broadway. 
A. WERNER, 649 E. Water Street. 


NEW YORK: 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 36-38 Barclay Street. 
(Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y., and Bridgeport, Conn.) 

K. BEETAR, INC., 258 Broadway. 

THE FEELEY CO., 10 W. soth Street. 

THE GORHAM COMPANY, sth Avenue and 47th Street. 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 44 Barclay Street. 

FR. PUSTET CO., 52 Barclay Street. 

RAMBUSCH DECORATING CO., 2 West 45th Street. 
THE C. WILDERMANN CO., 33 Barclay Street. 


OMAHA: 


KOLEY AND SON, 2910 Farnam Street. 


PHILADELPHIA: 


H. L. KILNER & CO., 1708 Market Street. 

J. J. MCDERMOTT, Room 818, 1011 Chestnut Street. 
LOUIS J. MEYER, 804-806 Walnut Street. 

F. C. PEQUIGNOT, 1331 Walnut Street. 

FRANK QUIN & CO., 46 North oth Street. 

HERMAN J. WOLF, 530-543 W. Huntingdon Street. 
WRIGHT MANUFACTURING CO., 127-35 Master Street. 


PITTSBURGH: 


E. J. LETZKUS, 2006 Jenkins Arcade. 


PROVIDENCE: 


THE GORHAM COMPANY, Elmwood. 
W. J. SULLIVAN CO., 06 Jefferson Street. 
JOSEPH TALLY, 506-512 Westminster Street. 


ST. LOUIS: 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., 17 South Broadway. 
MUELLER PLATING CO., 920 Pine St., Imperial Bldg. 


ST. PAUL: 


THE E. M. LOHMANN CO., 385 St. Peter St. 
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NOW READY 


BALTIMORE ORDO FOR 1928 || 


Containing the Calendar of the Universal Church 
and may be used by all the Clergy 


Special Supplements for the Archdioceses and Dioceses of 


Baltimore Portland Albany St. Augustine Hartford 
Philadelphia Rochester Charleston Trenton Pittsburgh 
Burlington Syracuse Harrisburg New York Richmond 
Fall River Wilmington Ogdensburg Altoona Springfield 
Manchester Boston Providence Erie Wheeling 
Scranton Newark Raleigh Porto Rico 


Every Other Page is Blank which may be used for Memorandums and Mass Intentions 


24mo. Cloth. Red Edges. Price, 75 cents, net 


JOHN MURPHY COMPANY, Publishers 


- 200 West Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. 
For Sale at All Catholic Bookstores 


Reed Collection Baskets 


Hardened and finished by our exclusive process, making them exceptionably durable 


A NEW IDEA IN BASKETS! 


No. 3056H. Father Donahue Style. Double depth, but very narrow to fit 
easily between crowded pews, 8 in. deep, 9 wide, 12 long. The most practical 
basket yet devised for envelope collections or for large parishes. Each $6.50 


D. P. MURPHY C0., 14 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK 
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For the Sacristy and the Sanctuary 


Manual of Forty Hours’ Adoration 


This Manual contains LITANIAE ET PRECES: the Approved 
Music for “ Te Deum” and “ Tantum Ergo,” and everything req- 
uisite for the Devotion—Ceremonies, Rubrics and Prayers. 


Order copies now, so that they will be on hand when needed, as 
they are sure to be. 


Twenty-five cents per copy. Five copies, one dollar 


The Dolphin Press 


1305 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


When the Bishop Comes 


Manual of Episcopal Visitation and 
Sacrament of Confirmation 


Full and detailed information, both for the ceremony of Confir- 


mation and for the Bishop’s official visit. All the canonicals 
minutely explained. Indispensable for the occasion. 


Copies should be had by every priest, so it is well to order now. 


Twenty-five cents per copy. Five copies, one dollar 


1305 Arch Street 


The Dolphin Press 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Suggestions for Christmas 


THE NEW CHURCH LAW ON MATRIMONY. 
Second Revised Edition. By the Rev. JosePu J. C. 
PerRoviTs, J.C.D.,S.T.D. 8vo., net . $6.00 

EXPOSITION OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 3 
Volumes. Vol. I, Dogma; Vol. II, Moral; Vol. 


Aset of books that meets all demands for the 
preparation and delivery of sermons. 


STUDIES IN CHURCH HISTORY. By the Rev. 
REUBEN Parsons, D.D. 6 vols., 8vo., net $12.00 
LIFE, POEMS AND SPEECHES OF JOHN BOYLE 
O'REILLY. 8vo., 800 pp., net. . . . $2.50 
CHRIST AND THE GOSPEL, or, Jesus the Messiah 
and Son of God. By the Rev. Marius LepIn, 
THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS CHRIST, According 
to the Canonical Gospels. By the Rev. A. 
THE PRIESTHOOD AND SACRIFICE OF OUR 
LORD JESUS CHRIST. By the Rev. J. Grimat, 


THE CHAPLAIN’S SERMONS. By the Rev. JoHN 
TaLBoT SMITH. 12mo., 354 pp., net . . $1.00 


John Joseph McVey, Publisher 


1229 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE RuINED ABBEYS || 


OF GREAT BRITAIN 
by Ralph Adams Cram 


This volume, for many years out of 
print and sought at premium prices, 
is now available in a revised edition, 
entirely reset. The format will be fol- 
lowed on all future publications by 
Dr. Cram. It is beautifully printed 
and bound, conservative and dis- 
tinctive. As a gift it is sure to give 
pleasure. 


Regular Edition $5.00 
Autographed limited edition $15.00 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY || 


ublishers 


Parish Priests and 
Christian Burial 


By the 
Rev. James H. Murphy 


A SUMMARY OF THE LAW 
ON CHRISTIAN BURIAL 


Price Ten Cents 


American Ecclesiastical Review 


The Dolphin Press 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The leading Church os 
Towers everywhere = 
are being supplied e Ss 
with 


from the 


MENEELY 
BELL CGO. 


220 Broadway TROY, N. Y. 


New York City 
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In Use in More than 2000 Churches, 
Hospitals and Schools. 


The Need for Safety is answered 
100% by G&G Ash Removal Equip- 
ment. Note how the sidewalk open- 
ing is enclosed by substantial doors 
that open and close automatically— 
and Jock in position. Note the 
spring guard gate through which the 
can is passed. Pedestrians and oper- 
ator are fully protected always. 


The Need for Speed 
is very well served 
because the G&G 
Hoists raise cans at 
the rate of 30 to 60 
feet a minute and 
gutetly too. 


Telescopi 


With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device 


REG.US. PAT OFF. 


The Need for Economy is one of the 
chief reasons why G&G Ash Removal 
is preferred by so many Churches, Hos- 
pitals and Schools. One man is able 
to do the work of two—actually—and 
does the work easier. The electric 
models consume surprisingly little cur- 
rent, one cent paying for raising and 
lowering many cans. 


And a Model for 
every need—because 
there is a hand-pow- 
er or electrically-op- 
erated G&G Hoist 
to meet the specific 
requirements of 
every building. 


cHoist 


Our Engineering Department will gladly help you solve your 


ash removal problem. 


Your architect has our catalog on file 


GILLIS & GEOQOGHEGAN 


Sixty-one Years of Service 


531 West Broadway 


New York 
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Fine Stained Glass 


E craft traditions and ideals of the Old 
World are combined with the improved 
methods and ideas of the New World in 
The Jacoby Art Glass Guild. Fine execu- 
tions of modern glass for religious pur- 
poses give colorful testimony to this rare 
combination. Jacoby windows in hundreds 
of Catholic churches lend rare decorative 
beauty to worship. If you are planning 
new windows, let us send you our interest- . 
ing “Handbook on Stained Glass.” It 
will be sent free... Ask for booklet 115.  - 


ART GLASS GO. ) 


Decorations Murals 


Stained Glass 


ing Fixtures 


Whenever and W herever you find a touch of 
true craftsmanship, there, you can be assured, rose a spirit 
of enthusiasm and a determination not to be satisfied with 
anything short of the Ideal. 

The Conrad Schmitt Studios like to feel that such a spirit 
of craftsmanship guided their endeavors at the Church of 
St. Charles Borromeo, in Providence, R. I. 

Here the expansive mural, “The Descent of the Holy Ghost”, 
above the high altar, those others over the side altars, as 
well as the series of emblems and the complete church 
decorations were executed in Al Secco for Rev. Raymond 
Plasmans, $8. M. — with pleasing economy. 

Whenever your plans for Decorations, Stained Glass, and Light- 
ing Fixtures mature, wherever your church — counsel and esti- 
mates will be given gladly — and without obligation to you. 


CONRAD SCHMITT STUDIOS 


New York Office: 1707 Wisconsin Avenue 
3°77 Barctay STREET MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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LTARS 
GLASS*CHURCH 
APPOINTMENTS 
& INTERIOR. DECORATIONS 
MEMORIALS in METALS 
MOSAICS MARBLE® 
GRANITE OR 


THE GORHAM CO, 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 
FORTY SEVENTH STREET, 


NEW YORK PAS 
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LETTERS OF A BISHOP 
TO HIS FLOCK 


By 
EMIN | 


GEORGE CARDINAL MUNDELEIN 


CARDINAL PRIEST OF THE TITLE OF SANTA MARIA DEI. POPOLO 
BY THE GRACE OF GOD AND FAVOR OF THE APOSTOLIC SEE 
ARCHBiSHOP OF CHICAGO 


12mo, Cloth, Illustrated Jacket, Frontispiece and One 
Double Page Illustration, net, $2.00, Postage 15 cents 


. . But the letters of a bishop to his flock, these are no longer his own. As 
soon as they leave his pen they influence those about him. For good or for 
ill they help to mould the conduct of his clergy and people and often the 
views of those not of his fold. They form part of the history of the diocese. 
They record for posterity the story of a people’s loyal generosity to the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter ; they detail the method by us adopted to keep fresh in 
mind of young and old the truths and precepts of our Holy Faith; they pic- 
ture the growth year by year of the work of our organized Catholic Charities. 


(From the Pretace.) 


NE we YORE. 36-38 Barclay St, 


CHICAGO : 105-7 W. Washington St. 


Established 1792 


MY MISSAL 


A New Explanatory Missal for Sundays and 
Principal Feasts 


Edited by DOM FERNAND CABROL, O.S.B. 


MY MISSAL has beer compiled specially for those who can attend Mass 
only on Sundays and the principal feasts. Certainly the use of a missal 
is the most intelligent manner of following the Mass. 

It contains the English of the Mass only. A simple explanation by the author 
tells how eas:ly My Missal can be used. Prayers for the Nuptial and Requiem 
Masses are also included. Morning and evening prayers, prayers for Confession, 
Holy Communion and for Benediction complete this useful and interesting book. 

534'' x 334". 368 pages. 1%! thin. Cloth, with red edges, 60 cents; 


leatherette, red edges, 75 cents; seal, gilt edges, $2.00; 
morocco, gilt edges, $3.00 


Discount to Reverend Clergy and Religious 
AT ALL CATHOLIC BOOKSTORES 


Street 


Kenedy & Sons - . 
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